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THE ARSENAL FOR 
DEMOCRACY 


Industrial Relations Take 
on New Patterns Out of 
Clash and Concert. 


This is the fifth of our “Calling 
America” series through which Sur- 
vey Associates has contributed 
awareness to these critical years. 
They began in 1939 with the spe- 
cial number of Survey Graphic 


edited by Raymond Gram Swing. 


Their combined circulation has to 
date topped a quarter of a million 
copies. 


V. 

The defense effort of the United 
States has posed the question: Can 
we make enough guns, tanks, 
bombs, planes, ships and deliver 
- them fast enough to protect the free 
peoples of the world—ourselves in- 
cluded ? 


Back of that another question: 
Can we demonstrate to ourselves 
and those who come after us that 
d women i a EOE 


Announcing — for November 


“CALLING AMERICA”-FIVE 


V. 


MANNING 


V. 


The American cause is as secure 
as our confidence in one another 
makes it. Yet everyday Americans 
have been hot and bothered by 
what’s afoot. Strike headlines make 
the front-page days at a stretch. 
Strike settlements are old news in 
24 hours. New team-plays, the evo- 
lution of mutual confidence and co- 
operation are lost sight of. 


V. 

This special number of Survey 
Graphic will get behind the head- 
lines that tell of conflicts, of machine 
hours, man hours, wage hours; of 
prices, profits, priorities. It will 
deal with change itself and trace 
the way marks reached in our 
changing industrial relations. It 
will break down what’s afoot in 


terms of labor, management, gov- 
ernment—will tap the experience — 


of such key men as William H. 
Davis, chairman of the National 


i ‘¥s ee + 
‘ we ‘ - 
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ers, citizens whose habit it is to make 


Defense Mediation Board, William 
M. Leiserson of the National Labor 
Relations Board, Louis Stark, labor 
expert of the New York Times— 
and a dozen more. 


Ve 


Calling All 
Survey Readers 


These special numbers are the spear- 
head of our work of inquiry and in- 
terpretation on Survey Associates. To 
bring such findings together is only 
half the process. The other half is to 
get them—and their fresh perspective 


—into the hands of employers, work- 


their understanding count. 


There thes can ERS es come — 


AS THE TWIG IS BENT: A common. 
sense guide to the training of the normal 
child from infancy through adolescence. 


Leslie Hohman, M.D. $2.50. 
BABIES ARE HUMAN BEINGS: A sym- 


pathetic interpretation of the daily de- 
velopment of the infant and young child. 
C. A. Aldrich, M.D., M. M. Aldrich. 
$1.75. 


COMMUNITY HYGIENE: A summary of 
its most important aspects. Elizabeth 


Soule, Christine Mackenzie. $1.75. 
DIETETICS SIMPLIFIED: 2d ed.: A sim- 


ply written guide to the use of foods in 
health and disease. L. J. Bogert, M. T. 
Porter. $3.09. 


DISCOVERING OURSELVES: A view of 
the human mind and how it works. 
Edward Strecker, M.D., Kenneth Appel. 
$2.75. 


DOC’S WIFE: Small-town adventures of a 
doctor and his doctor-wife. F.C. Lewis, 


M.D. $2.00. 


EDITH CAVELL: Biography of a famous 
English nurse. Helen Judson. $2.50. 


FEEDING OUR OLD FASHIONED CHIL- 
DREN: Parent’s guide to scientific feed- 
ing. C. A. Aldrich, M.D., M. M. Aldrich. 
$1.75. 


FRONTIER DOCTOR: Salty tales of fron- 
tier life from 1905-11. Urling Coe, M.D. 
$2.50. 


GETTING READY TO BE A FATHER: 
Maternity care from Father’s point of 


view. Hazel Corbin. $1.25. 
GETTING READY TO BE A MOTHER, 


4th ed.: A manual for prospective and 
recent mothers. Carolyn Van Blarcom, 


Hazel Corbin. $2.50. 


GROWING UP: The story of reproduc- 
tion for children 6-12. Karl de 
Schweinitz. $1.75. 


MAGIC IN A BOTTLE: Story of 10 won- 
der-working drugs and the doughty men 
who discovered them. Milton Silver- 
man. $2.50. 


MODERN MARRIAGE, 2d ed.: How to 
marry and stay married happily. Pau! 
Popenoe. $2.50. 


NEUROSES IN WAR: Twelve British 
physicians analyze causes, symptoms, 
and treatment. Edited by Emanuel 
Miller. $2.50. 


NUTRITION AND THE WAR: For house- 
wives and homekeepers. Geoffrey 
Bourne. $1.00. 


SCHIZOPHRENIA IN CHILDHOOD: A 
comprehensive review. Charles Bradley, 


M.D. $2.50. 
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YOUR PERSONALITY: 


Introvert 
or 


Extravert? 


If you want to know which you 
are— 

If you are continually rubbing 

shoulders with people whose 

temperaments are hard for 

you to understand— 


If you want to know how to get on 


with difficult personalities 
among family, friends, or 
associates—— 


Here’s the psychological answer to 
your problems—an impartial explan- 
ation of what motivates the two great 
personality-types, the introvert and 
extravert. Miss Case was a former 
student of Jung’s in Ziirich and with 
his authorization prepared this defi- 
nitive interpretation of his theories of 
introversion and extraversion. It is 
her purpose to facilitate understanding 
between these two dissimilar but com- 
plementary types, and she has written 
in terms applicable to the everyday 
experience of both. 


Ready September 2. Probably $2.50. 


By Virginia Case 


A book to help you under- 
stand your neighbor and 


yourself 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
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My BUSINESS is not as usual—not 
by a long sight. 

I don’t usually have 600 or more 
new Army and Navy and defense 
plants to equip completely and 
quickly. . 

And I don’t usually have the rush 
of Pusipcss that comes when every 
one. else is working on defense. 
When a country starts to hurry, 


about the first thing it calls for is 
more telephones. 7 

It takes a lot of telephone alls to 
make a tank or an airplane or a 
cargo ship. _ 


““THE TELEPHONE HOUR’’ I 
BROADCAST EVERY MONDA 
(N.B.C. RED NETWORK, 8 P 
EASTERN DAYLIGHT SAVING TIME 


When a country goes all out to 
produce, it uses plenty of telephone 
service. We are all out for defense 
too—doing our best to keep ahead of 
ue job. 


The Gist of It 


Witt TALMApDGE’s GEORGIA GO THE WAY OF 
tuey Long’s Louisiana? And if so—why? 
\ responsible Georgian answers these ques- 
‘ions (page 449). It is the special duty of 
survey Graphic to cover current develop- 
nents in Georgia because of the misrepre- 
entation of a copy of our magazine at the 
wearings in which Governor Talmadge 
musted two of the state university officials. 
ronically, the copy of Survey Graphic 
which was offensive to Governor Talmadge 
was the special number in which the 
ditors take the greatest pride—the first 
Calling America” number, edited by 
taymond Gram Swing, February 1939, 
requently described as the outstanding 
ournalistic achievement of that year. 


\N ECONOMIST, WHO RECENTLY VISITED VITAL 
conomic areas affected—adversely, as well 
s favorably—by the defense program, puts 
is notes in the form of an informal memo- 
andum for Survey Graphic (page 454). 
dis contribution is unsigned because it 
epresents the group product of discussions 
n the field and with key government 
xperts. 


actor WEYBRIGHT, WHO SUMMARIZES THE 
irst legislative product of the Tolan com- 
nittee investigating defense migration, is 
aanaging editor. (Page 457) 


AantiIn GUMPERT, AMERICAN, IS IMPATIENT 
) receive his second papers. He is the 


uthor of “First Papers,’ a volume to be_ 


ublished by Duell, Sloan & Pearce in Octo- 
er ($2.75), and of numerous books in 


e himself is a distinguished physician, the 
mer head of a Berlin city hospital for 
n and venereal diseases and founder of 

1e world’s first public institution for plastic 

rgery. His article (page 463) is one of a 


eaf of four manuscripts in this issue on 


Newcomers in the New World,” and is a 
lest contribution to the pages usually 


scupied by John Palmer Gavit’s depart-_ 


ent—Through Neighbors’ Doorways. 


He comes of a medical family, and | 
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The Months Ahead .. . 


_IN ADDITION TO THE SPECIAL NUMBER 
announced in this issue, the editors now 


THE FINAL ARTICLE IN OUR SPECIAL COVERAGE 
of “Newcomers in the New World” deals 
with the experimental colony in~ the 
Dominican Republic and is written by a 
man who has been identified with it from 


by Alden Stevens; an e 


Eubank in the 
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It Has Happened Here 


by RALPH McGILL 


It happened in Huey Long’s Louisiana—and now it is hap- 
pening in Gene Talmadge’s Georgia. This ominous narrative 
from the South makes us acutely aware of the fact that Dixie 
Demagogues, and the powerful social forces which make them, 
are the whole nation’s business. Fortunately for Georgia, her 
own courageous citizens are not remaining silent while mockery 
is made of the verities graven into the state’s great seal: 
“Constitution—Justice— Wisdom—Moderation.”’ 


JAMES PETERS, TYPICAL, MILD-LOOKING, SUCCESSFUL RURAL 
banker from Manchester, Ga., was speaking. 

He stood on the clerk’s rostrum in the House of Repre- 
sentatives in Georgia’s state capitol. Immediately below 
him sat the governor of Georgia, Eugene Talmadge. 
His scowling face was clamped about a long unlit cigar. 

He sat near the head of a table. About it sat fifteen men, 
members of the board of regents of the state’s university 
system. Days before it had been purged of three members 
who had refused to vote with the governor in a previous 
meeting. The new members were somewhat nervous and 
elligerent. 

Regent Peters was one of the new members. Cus- 
comarily, on that board, the new member is quiet for a 
period of time. On this day which was, of all days, Bastille 
Day, Regent Peters, sworn in a brief hour before, was 
running the show. 

Before him where semi-annually sit the members of 
Georgia’s House of Representatives, the seats were filled. 
Above him, in the gallery, the seats were filled. 

The crowd knew what had happened. Also what would 
nappen. It was history how the governor twice had tried 
o have Walter D. Cocking, dean of the school of educa- 
‘ion at the University of Georgia, fired on the charge he 
had advocated a campus where graduate white and 
colored students would study the state’s educational prob- 
lems. The statement was alleged to have been made 
almost two years before at a faculty meeting. One teacher, 
dismissed from that school and employed in another, had 
made the charge. More than thirty others, attending the 


same meeting, did not hear the statement. The dean had 
denied it. 

The governor had tried twice and failed twice. Three 
regents had been removed. The last vote was 8 to 7. On 
Bastille Day they had come with the three new ones and 
new “evidence.” 

The state knew, too, of affidavits made in the last days 
before the “trial.” A representative of the state’s gasoline 
tax department had, said one affidavit, asked a photog- 
rapher to fake a photograph showing Dean Cocking 
sitting with Negroes. Another affidavit from Dean Cock- 
ing’s Negro house servant and yard boy said that he, the 
boy, had been taken to a tourist camp and told he was in 
the headquarters of the Ku Klux Klan. There he had been 
offered a bribe to steal papers from the dean which might 
have been written by Negro teachers. Or to let them into 
the house with his key. Finally, he swore, he had been told 
to sign a typewritten statement which was not given to 
him to read. A pistol was on a near-by bureau. He signed. 

No one ever denied this. None of it appeared in the trial. 

On this day Dean Cocking was on trial for the third 
time. This time the jurors had been changed. With him, 
also on trial, was Dr. Marvin S. Pittman, president of 
the South Georgia Teachers’ College. The original charge 
against him had been undue political activity, but that: 
charge was shelved; instead, it was said he had, along 
with Cocking, sought to promote racial equality. 

Hatton Lovejoy, Georgia attorney, appearing for alumni 
groups of the state university, defended. He asked. for 
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time tor the gathering of new evidence since the wit- 
nesses at the former trial of Dean Cocking had not been 
called. He had not thought they would be necessary. 

The first vote had come. Regent Peters had consulted a 
typewritten sheet of paper and made the motion each 
side would have one hour. The vote was 10 to 5. The 5 
remaining from the original group of 8 to 7 were to stand 
many times that day. No one else was to join them. 
Always it was 10 to 5 that day. 

(All that the crowd knew before it began.) 

Regent Peters had begun to speak. 


Most OF THE EVIDENCE WAS FROM TWO BOOKS, “BROWN 
America,” by Edwin R. Embree, of the Rosenwald 
Fund, and “Calling America,” a symposium published 
in the magazine Survey Graphic and later republished 
by Harper. 

It has been charged that at Dr. Pittman’s school the 
book “Calling America” was required reading. Dr. Pitt- 
man had said he did not know it was in the library and 
it was not required reading. It heatedly was said to be 
communistic and to encourage racial equality. 

Of “Brown America” it was said that it proposed not 
merely social equality but intermarriage and the creating 
of a brown America. Dean Cocking, not at all connected 
with the Rosenwald Fund, was puzzled as to how it 
could be evidence against him. The book did not ad- 


vocate what was charged, but there was no time for 
discussion. The typewritten schedule was rather exact. 
Regent Peters went on. 


Dean Cocking testifying in his own behalf, 
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Photo by H. J. Slayter, Atlanta Constiniition 
Governor Talmadge, right, with cigar 


“Pretty soon the Negro will be wanting to sit in the 
same seats with us, eat at the same tables with us, and 
ride in the same train cars with us,” declared Regent 


Peters. 


He paused and, looking down at the governor, waited. § 


“They ain’t a-gonna do it,” shouted the governor. 

The crowd cheered. 

Regent Peters went on. The politicians in the crowd 
were watching him closely, cynically. They knew he was 
being shown to the crowd, without wraps, as a possible 
candidate for governor in the event the governor should 
choose, in 1942, to run for the United States Senate. 

Regent Peters slowed down a bit. 

“Hit the chair and holler,” said the governor. 

It went on and on. The crowd was about divided, 
shocked, angry, and partisan. 

Regent Peters hesitated, fumbling for a word. 

“Go ahead, they are listening,” said the governor. 

The show went on. 

Now and then there was testimony of a sort. Wit- 
nesses came. The president of the university, Harmon 
Caldwell, stood with his men. Willis Sutton, superin- 
tendent of Atlanta’s city schools, testified for Dr. Pitt- 
man, saying that if the state of Georgia did not want 
men like him it was in a bad way. 

It was a bit ironic. There had been a flurry by the 
governor in the weeks before this Bastille Day hearing in 
which “furriners” had been castigated by the governor. 
Cocking, from Iowa, was a “furriner.” Pittman, from 
Mississippi, and the son of a Confederate veteran, also 
‘ was damned as a “furriner” and as pro- 
moting a meeting at which whites and 
colored had met together. The Rosen- 
wald Fund and anyone even remotely 
connected with it, were damned as 
favoring “equality.” 

They came and went. It was not a 
tense meeting. News reporters had seen 
the schedule in Regent Peter’s hand. It 
had been known for days what the ver- 
dict would be. The governor had an- 
nounced what it would be ten days be- 
fore the “trial.” 

It would have been a pleasant farce, 
if one could fail to note and feel the 
vicious undertones. It would have been 
downright humorous if one could have 
forgot that it was not just a hearing — 
about the jobs of two men. One might 
have laughed out loud at it had one not 
known that this was not just the trial 
of two men on charges which had no sus- 
taining evidence. It might have been 


deep. 

It was, viewed from one angle, a sort 
of Gilbert and Sullivan opera, yet from 
another angle it was a dirty cloud on the 
skies. It was ironically humorous, even 
to the defendants, to know that on the 
night before the hearing a caucus dinner 


typewritten schedule for the majority 
to follow. 


There was to be, later on, loud 
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dismissed as political had it not gone so ~ 
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had been held. From that had come the : 


ighter. That was when Regent L. W. (Chip) Robert, 
rmer assistant secretary of the United States Treasury, 
od up and from his pocket produced a typewritten 
solution of thanks to the governor for ridding the uni- 
rsity of the two men. 

Before that act there was some more of “Nigger! 
igger!” some more of the threat to white supremacy, 
me more talk about your daughter going to school on 
e same campus as a Negro. 
o one had advocated all this. 
was the old familiar, phoney 
rmula, used for almost half a 
ntury by Tom Heflin and 
hers to maintain themselves 
office. 

It was not all one way on 
e floor. Part of the crowd 
eered the five regents who 
pt standing up each time the 
pewritten resolution called 
ra vote. Now and then this 
used a bit of a row. The 
ople saw then, for the first 
me, the state’s new secret 
lice. Men in plain clothes, 
ficers, tried to quiet some of 
e demonstrations. 

Cocking and Pittman were 
lowed a brief denial and a 
ief affirmation of and a plea 
r democracy. 

But, at last, Regent Peters 
id hit the chair for the last 
ne and hollered for the last 
me. For the last time, that 
y at least, the vote had been 
ato 5. 

The last line on the type- 
ritten sheet had been reached. 
Regent Robert arose, some- 
hat sheepishly, assumed dig- 
ty, and read his resolution 
aising a verdict arrived at 
fore the hearing. The big 
isiness man, holding mil- 
Ms in government contracts, 
id with a large state bill 
Ilected, had come through. 
The two men were dismissed from the university 
stem. - 

What an almost unanimous roll call of the state’s news- 
pers was to call a “legal lynching,” had been accom- 
shed. The newspapers were to keep it up, too, to the 
eat surprise of many. That so many of the weekly 
pers took it up was to cause some worry at the capitol. 
was to bring forth a radio speech from the governor 
d inflammatory editions of his personal political publi- 
Hon. 

Three more men were fired from the university system 
day later. It was easy then. They were fired for three 
sual reasons. The governor didn’t need reasons. . 
The whole show was, as everyone knew, not just the 
al of two teachers. The farcical trial, the unsupported, 
related evidence, the typewritten sheet of paper, the 
iberate arousing of racial prejudices in a state which 
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Dr. Pittman, holding a copy of Survey Graphic’s special 
“Calling America” number edited by Raymond Gram 
Swing in 1939, as brought out in book form by Harper. 
This volume, from the library of the state college at 
Statesboro, was offered as evidence of communism and 
improper racial views—because of an article by Lewis 
Gannett, distinguished literary critic of the New York 
Herald Tribune, which dealt with the status of the Negro 
Neither the author nor the special editor 
favored communism or advocated racial admixture, as 
charged. Dr. Pittman testified that he had not seen the 
volume until it was produced as evidence at the trial. 


had been working hard at cooperation and which had 
been getting results—all the show sprang from something 
deeper. The attack on the Rosenwald Fund and the 
indiscriminate slurs on any who had received one of its 
fellowships was not merely because it had given money 
to Negro education in the South. (And more to white 
education.) It was also an expression of poorly concealed 
anti-Semitism. 

All of them were the chills, 
the fever, the rash, the high 
blood pressure, the coated 
tongue, the sore throat which 
the doctor finds in sick pa- 
tients. All were symptoms. 


Ir IS BEST ALWAYS TO BEGIN AT 
the beginning. But, here, it is 
not easy to find the beginning. 

It is easy enough to find the 
beginnings of the actual 
“lynching.” But it goes deeper. 

Before the dictator can strut 
his not always brief hour up- 
on the stage, someone must 
build the stage. 

Among the ghostly hands - 
which pulled the rope at the 
lynching were those that had 
written the freight rates and 
the tariffs which were to keep 
the South a tributary section. 

The rest of the nation has 
been very tolerant and easy 
about the South. They have 
laughed at the Scopes trial i 
Dayton, at Heflin, at Bilbo, at 
Talmadge. They were im- 
mensely amused by Huey 
Long. 

Those who work in the 
South; those who have fought 
all these men and all they 
stand for, long have been dis- 
turbed by this carefree atti- 
tude of the rest of the nation 
where the South is concerned. 
The newspaper men and the 
honest business and professional men of Louisiana knew 
Huey Long was no clown long before the rest of the 
nation learned it. They know that the nation which has 
kept the South a tributary section helped create the lacks 
and wants which make up the soil in which fascism 
flourishes. They all are children of the nation, these 
Heflins, Bilbos, Talmadges, Longs. 

Those who work in the South, who work for the South, 
know that all these things, racial lynchings, chasing off 
after promises, all this cruelty, spring from the same soil, 
economic fear. The black man crowds the white man. 
The eroded fields of small farms give up their boys and 
girls to come to town and to crowd those who already 
work there. The poor whites and the poor Negroes resent 
one another, both wanting the same jobs and food. 

One cannot blame them for listening to promises. They 
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have so little. 


One cannot be puzzled at their following a Talmadge. 
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He has courage and he has convictions. They are often 
dangerous convictions. But he has them. All this tribe— 
Bilbo, Long—all had handy convictions. 

It is not difficult to understand this soul sickness which 
listens to promises. Deep-seated, long-standing political 
and social inequities have created a soul-sickness which 
no one has solved. ; 

The stage, on which a dictator may strut and from 
which he may promise food and a surcease from this 
sickness brought on by lacks and poverty, is plain to see. 
Its every plank may be named. 

The gallows on which Cocking and Pittman were 
hanged is stark and clear. 


GEORGIA, WITH OTHER SOUTHERN STATES, REMAINS ONE OF 
the raw product states, with the accompanying low in- 
come which raw product production produces. 

The state’s per capita income and property values are 
about half those of the nation. 

About two thirds of the population of Georgia earns its 
living from the soil, including the timber which grows 
from it. About two thirds of that population owns 
no land. About half that landless two thirds lacks any 
tenancy contracts and moves each year. 

The average annual income of this farm and lumber 
group is, across a period of years, about $100 less than 
the average individual farm income in the United States. 
If there are five in a family, and it is interesting to note 
how often there are five or more, this means there is 
a family income $500 less than that of the average farm 
family of five in the nation. 

There are few doctors in the rural sections. The 
politicians fret with proposals such as refusing to admit 
any student from out of the state or with promoting 
another medical school. They never think that the gradu- 
ates will keep on leaving the state and leaving the de- 
pressed rural areas alone because they, too, must eat and 
the free samples of vitamins they receive are not enough. 

They never think that the reason the depressed rural 
areas have no doctor is because the people aren’t able to 
pay for them and won't be, no matter if they build a 
medical school in each section of the state. 

Annually there is deploring in all southern states that 
so many of her young men and women, educated in state 
universities at the expense of the state, leave the state for 
work, 

The legislatures worry themselves with futile think- 
ing about some plan to make them stay at home even 
though there be no jobs. ; 

The men with skills do the same thing. They leave, 
going to states with greater industrial developments. 

According to the 1930 census almost a million Georgians 
had left their native state. Only 300,071 had moved in. 

The result of all this has been that Georgia, and other 
southern states, long have found themselves with two 
~ high dependency groups: young people who must be edu- 
cated and old people who must be supported. 

Coupled with this are low incomes and low property 
values. . 

This has produced another plank in the platform, an- 
other prop on the gallows. 

Revenue is sorely needed, always. The South is faith- 
ful to education. It spends, on education, a larger pro- 
portionate share of its income than any other states. It 
has so little to spend. Today education costs more. And 
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no one can be politically elected who does not promi} 
more and more generous old age pensions. . 

Business concerns—successful business concerns—lite} 
ally have been forced into politics. - 

There must be more and more revenue. The busine# 
concerns which are well managed and which produq@ 
profits, are the targets. They have been forced, and th) 
realist-cannot blame them, to buy protection by contril} 
uting to political campaigns. They obtain a political 
financial interest in people elected to office. It is thei} 
only chance for survival. They take it. A poll tax, whic} 
is retroactive up to $15, is a stumbling block to votin} 
among the low income farm groups and also among th) 
low and medium income city groups. 

The summer political campaigns, especially the cam 
paigns for governor (after 1942 to come only every fou 
years), are the social seasons for the poorest ones of th 
state. For a whole summer they are given barbecues, fre 
barbecues. The speakers lambaste one another. Name 
are called. Characters cheerfully and gleefully are black 
ened. The smear campaigns grow in intensity, the crowd 
love it. 

The landless, hungry, shiftless, half sick ones become 
important in the summer campaigns. Many have thei 
poll taxes paid. They suddenly find themselves in fron 
of men standing on platforms promising—promising— 
the land flowing with milk and honey. A_ politiciat 
might seek to interpret this as saying these people ar 
“bums.” This is not to be so interpreted. These are gooc 


: Atlanta Jourt 
Talmadge to Peters ( standing): “Hammer the chair and he 
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people, of good stock. If they are landless, hungry, and 
half sick, it is because the system has made them so. The 
Farm Security Administration has shown in the few 
hundred cases it has been able to reach that they have the 
initiative and the ability to rehabilitate themselves. Onlv 
a few have had the opportunity. 

If they lift up their eyes who can blame them? 

(Does it still seem easy to say that all one must do is 
to say to this curious South that really, it must quit 
lynching Negroes, quit disfranchising voters? That it 
really, after all, must be just to the Negro; that it must 
come to its senses and get rid of its foolish demagogues? 
Does the problem’ still seem that simple?) 

Now and then they provide some entertainment during 
the off-season. 

Georgia’s governor brought down to Georgia Dr. Frank 
Norris. Now and then Georgia’s governor goes up to 
Detroit “to do a little preaching” for Dr. Norris. Dr. 
Norris denies any pro-K.K.K. connection. He merely 
goes about preaching the Lord’s word in the old-fashioned 
way. 

Georgia’s governor had him down recently, preaching 
in each district. The governor sat on the pulpit platform 
and listened while the laborer in the Lord’s vineyard told 
the crowd they'd nail the hides of newspaper editors to 
the fence; assured them they must defend their heritages. 
It was the old-fashioned religion. The governor wrote 
about how pleased it made him to hear “the great truths 
of the Bible expounded in the good, old-fashioned way 
which our fathers knew.” 


GEORGIA’S GOVERNOR HAS ASPIRATIONS. HE Is No FOOL. HE 
is smart and he is shrewd. He was an ardent admirer of 
Huey Long. He obtains the support of business men 
because he promises them—and delivers to them—a bal- 
anced budget and no new taxes. And how he can promise 
and sway tke ones who love him best—the “wool-hat 
boys”—eternally waiting for political promises, bigger and 
better! 


He found the state in debt after four years of ad-, 


ministration by his predecessor who gave to the state a 
progressive program but lacked the ability to finance and 
to direct, and whose friends helped destroy him and his 
program. 

Georgia’s governor, elected not without opposition, but 
with the support of business and almost all county ma- 
chines, forced through the legislature a finance plan which 
allowed him to do what no other governor has been em- 
powered to do—take money from the rich highway de- 
partment, or from any other department with a surplus, 
and use it where he willed. The gasoline taxes, hereto- 
fore sacrosanct, enabled him to make a really fine show- 
ing in paying off the teachers and reducing indebtedness. 
His predecessor could have financed his program with 
similar power and with banishment of his “friends.” 
The point is that Georgia’s governor, like others be- 
fore him and like others who will come after him in the 
South and in any other states where there are landless, 
dispossessed farmers and depressed city groups, rose to 
unusual power out of a state plagued by debt, by despair, 
and by doubt and confusion. 
Only 12 percent of the adult population elected him, 
18 percent of the white adults. 

The average Georgia child leaves school in the fourth 


grade. 
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More than half the state’s farm population are tenants 
and sharecroppers; of which half are landless, moving 
from year to year in futile and pitiful search for a better 
cabin, a better crop, a better landlord. 


ALL THIS HAS HAPPENED IN A STATE WHICH ONCE WAS A LEAD- 
ey.in progress. In this state was established the first Sunday 
School and the first orphan asylum in the United States. 
In it was chartered the first state university. In it was 
established the first woman’s college in the world, 
Wesleyan. A graduate of its state university was the 
first to use ether as an anaesthetic. It was the first state 
to adopt legislation permitting and allowing married 
women to own and control their own property, a shock- 
ingly progressive piece of legislation at the time of its 
passing. It was a glowing, gallant history. 

When the Civil War was fought and done, there arose 
the voices of democracy. Henry Grady died, as they 
said, “literally loving the nation into peace.” General 
John B. Gordon, the general who had covered Robert E. 
Lee’s last retreat, campaigned for governor with a plank 
for Negro education in his platform. There were voices 
speaking out. 

Even as they spoke the planners of economic inequality 
were busy building fences. For seventy-five years that 
inequality has persisted and, as the South well knows, 
political democracy has been a mockery. It is almost 
impossible to convince the rest of the nation, even today, 
that the tributary South is sick because of roots which go 
back to the writing of freight rates and the tariff laws 
for a conquered section of the nation. But it is so. The 
roots go back. 

Hitler, like Talmadge, Long, Bilbo, and all the others, 
arose out of economic failures and poverty, and out of a 
people with the lacks and wants, despair and doubt, which 
they produce. 

We know it can happen here. The people of Louisiana, 
of Georgia, and other states, know it has happened here. 
In Louisiana they already tremble lest the hungry, dis- 
possessed ones fed by Huey Long’s hand, turn back to the 
apostles of Long yet out of jail. There are signs that they 
may. 

The reform moves do not meet the problem. The Tal- 
madges, the Longs, the Bilbos are so much more re- 
sourceful and, usually, much more courageous than their 
foes. 


So, GEORGIA HAS SEEN IT HAPPEN HERE. AND GEORGIA 
moves on. There are courageous newspapers, courageous 
teachers, writers, citizens. ‘They are frightened, now and 
then, by the ruthless determination of the forces loose in 
the South and the nation. They wonder how much of 
a national tie-up there is, how deep go these movements 
of the demagogues in the South and of all the others in 
the nation who suppress education, who would burn 
books, who use slander and smears; who whisper or 
shout openly anti-Semitic propaganda; who foster a re- 
vival of the Klan as a political instrument? How close 
is the tie-up and who backs them? 

No one takes enough time with the red-necked share- 
cropper, moving his pitiful family and his pitiful belong- 
ings each year, going to hear brother Norris preach the 
good, old-time religion, seeking a better cabin, a better 
crop, a better landlord, wishing all the while for some- 
thing easy, something better; looking up to be fed. 
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Defense Memorandum, Urgent 


How to halt priority unemployment, avoid boom town waste, and put | 
thousands of machines and machinists, now idle, to work. 


Herewith, one of the most challenging articles in Survey Graphic’s 
coverage of the defense program—a memorandum from an ex- 
perienced economist who has recently visited a number of 
industrial areas affected by defense contracts. The failure of the 
army and navy to share orders with thousands of machine 
shops now closing down for lack of materials is not only wasting 
precious man hours and machine hours through idleness; it is 
necessitating many unnecessary plant buildings and new tools, 
and straining community facilities in congested centers where 
the bulk of contracts have been placed with a few large concerns. 
The paradox of priority unemployment and boom town bottle- 
necks existing at one and the same time should impel immediate 
etforts toward integration of the nation’s productive resources. 
That a rational utilization of idle machines and machinists would 
actually cost less in dollars is important; but, in our correspon- 
dent’s opinion, it is even more important that defense production 
could be speeded up at lower human cost. If we do not reckon 
with the total cost of our present course, we may not only pro- 
duce too little and too late—we may liquidate many of our 
small creative manufacturers and needlessly multiply the prob- 
lems of post-war adjustment.—The Editors. 


SUCCESSFUL RESISTANCE TO THE TOTALITARIAN MOVEMENT ON 
both flanks of the United States means military and naval 
strength superior to that of any combination that Hitler could 
conceivably form. Under present-day conditions of “total” 
war, with its reliance on mechanical equipment, the total 
productive resources of the nation threatened must be capable 
of mobilization for the duration of the emergency. This is 
not an easy concept to grasp, in view of the fact that for a 
full decade, beginning with 1930, the American economy 
has functioned on the basis of utilizing only a small part of 
the total potential productive capacity. Just as the kilowatt 
is the measure of electrical energy, so the machine hour (one 
machine in operation one hour) is the unit of output for 
machine tools, those indispensable weapons in preparation 
against attack. Theoretically, every machine tool is capable of 
operation twenty-four hours a day. Practically, however, 
twenty hours—two daily shifts of ten hours each—is probably 
the optimum in most branches of metal working. In the final 
analysis, of course, manpower to operate the nation’s machine 
tools is the decisive factor. In other words, every machine 
tool must have two men working on an average ten hours 
a day apiece to enable it to give its maximum output. 


Priority Unemployment of Men and Machines 
IN PRINCIPLE, MACHINE TOOLS WILL YIELD THEIR MAXIMUM IN 


the places which their operators call “home.” 


NOTES FROM THE FIELD 


ships or ordnance, postpone the day when the world’s few 
remaining democracies can count on military and naval 
supremacy over Hitlerism. 

Nevertheless, a relatively large consumption of man and 
machine hours of work is currently being diverted away 
from the direct production of munitions. This is due, perhaps, 
to our failure to utilize our potentially available machine and 
man hours where the machine tools are actually installed. 
To date, something like $4,000,000,000 has been authorized 
by the defense organization for the construction of additional 
defense production facilities either in the enlargement 0 
existing plants, or in the construction of brand-new ones. 
Much of this expenditure, it is true, is for the production of 
articles in which the country has been signally deficient since 
the termination of the World War on November 11, 1918. 
Among these, explosives and armor-plate. On the other hi 
a very large part of these authorized outlays is to erect ne 
industrial buildings and to install new machine tools in th 
In most instances these new plants for the production 
various types of munitions are-in the large industrial citi 
of the Atlantic seaboard and the Midwest, which Se: 
already unduly congested as to living before the defense 
emergency came upon us. 4 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THIS SHIELD OF NEW DEFENSE PLANT 
construction has a sinister aspect. It is the steady decline o 
industrial employment in thousands of small and medium 
sized metal-working plants throughout the country. Further 
more, plants that because of their relatively small size have 
not been able to qualify for defense orders given out by thi 
War and Navy Departments or the Maritime Commission 
either as direct suppliers, or as sub-contractors to direc 
suppliers to the defense services, now find themselves unabl 
to get steel and non-ferrous metals for their regular no: 
defense business. Whence develops the anomalous situatio 
that at a time when the defense effort calls for the full energ 
and skill of every qualified worker in the land, compete! 
machinists are being thrown out of employment. 
To a considerable extent, the inability of these thousanc 
of smaller metal-working plants to obtain raw materi 
due to the necessity for reserving them for the new const 
tion, both of buildings and of equipment, already menti 
It may seem incredible that so early in the national 
effort, raw materials should be in a short supph 
compel the shutting down of plants lacking the 


less highly organized, less efficiently equipped smaller plants. 
But this reasoning is based on a failure to recognize the 
changed significance of what might be called “social costs” 
in deiense production. In normal peace times, when private 
capital and private consumption take the great bulk of the 
country s product, it may be logical to ignore the costs which 
the community has to bear growing out of a competitive 
system of business. However, the last ten years of business 
depression, with the astronomical figures for government 
outlays on public works employment and relief, ought to 
have emphasized to thinking persons that the cost of the 
goods and services available to the population is not wholly 
represented by the prices on the tags in the stores. j 

In the present situation, the government is becoming the 
most important customer for the country’s output of goods 
and services. During the fiscal year beginning with July 1, 
1941, it seems probable that the government will pay out for 
munitions of all kinds, including the cost of maintaining our 
military and naval forces, somewhere in the neighborhood 
of $16,000,000,000. That could represent close to 20 percent 
of the total output of the nation. By 1944, assuming the war 
to last that long, the government’s share of our national 
product could well amount to 40 percent. It is that much 
in Britain today, and in Nazi Germany it is reported to be 
close to 60 percent. 


THE COST OF MUNITIONS AND OF NATIONAL REARMAMENT WILL, 
of course, ultimately be paid out of the reduced consumption 
of the American people. Therefore it seems entirely reasonable 
to refer to the costs of national defense as “social costs.” It is 
important, then, that those responsible for the national 
defense program take due account of all significant items of 
“social cost” in determining the relative advantages to the 
nation of building giant new plants in already congested 
industrial centers in which to produce munitions, as against 
producing them—perhaps at higher “prime” cost—in indus- 
nial plants already in existence throughout this broad land. 

Let us take the matter of cost of defense housing. The 
published figures for defense appropriations, defense contracts, 
nd defense expenditures (checks drawn by the Treasury) 


do not include anything under the heading of housing or of 


the additional community facilities which must be provided 
10 take care of the needs of the population flocking into our 
Jerense centers. F = : 


¥ June 30, 1942, 17 Is PROBABLE THAT THESE OUTLAYS FOR NEW 
fense housing and expanded community facilities will 
nount to at least one billion dollars, or 20 percent of the 
‘ost of direct plant construction and equipment. - 

There are, of course, additional “imponderable” costs 
in the nature of the case, cannot be set down in black 


louse of Re es, which started out to inquire 


hundred miles away. The Tolan committee — 


mechanics employed in the plants in which good machine 
tools are standing idle, the Macedonian cry will be heard 
in the national capital from hundreds of communities for 
financial assistance to replace revenues lost through the attri- 
tion of local taxable resources, notably industrial real estate 
and productive equipment. As in the case of individuals, it 1s 
not easy for a community suddenly to cut down a standard 
giving to which it has been long accustomed, merely be- 
Cause income has declined. 


Two Yardsticks of Decentralization 


IN ATTEMPTED JUSTIFICATION OF THE POLICY OF CENTRALIZATION 
of defense production in the previously existing giant plants 
of the country, it is maintained that the smaller plants are 
not equipped, either in respect of management or equipment, 
to handle defense work in the quantities and degree of pre- 
cision demanded by the army and navy. In the first place 
this is an assumption still to be demonstrated. In the second 
place, to a considerable extent, the large plants to which 
defense orders have been given are to a considerable extent 
not turning out the work with equipment previously installed, 
but with specially created tools. Even if it could be demon- 
strated that the thousands of small metal-working plants 
throughout the country are not capable of turning out the 
most precise work called for by ordnance and aircraft speci- 
fications, it would still be wise, from the standpoint of “social 
cost” calculations, for the defense authorities to make all possi- 
ble efforts to rationalize defense production in such a way as 
to enable the less perfectly tooled plants to handle work not 
requiring the closest tolerances, and to concentrate the most 
exacting work in the plants in which specially designed equip- 
ment is now being installed. To. counterbalance any excess 
cost for articles of armament produced in the small plants, 
should be set down the saving to the nation for houses and 
community facilities that do not have to be built in the towns 
and cities in which these smaller plants now stand idle. Again, 
however, it is not merely dollars and cents that are to be taken 
as the test of comparative cost; it is the number of man and 
machine hours of work saved for defense production by avoid- 
ing the necessity .for constructing new defense housing and 
additional community facilities. 

In any case, the obvious difficulty of handling defense 
orders through thousands of small plants, be they ever so 
well organized and equipped, is being met by the device of 
“national defense production pools.” This is in essence the 
application of the cooperative principle to the problem of 
augmenting defense output. Two instances will explain the 


: idea. 


1. Lancaster, Pa. 


In Lancaster County, PENNSYLVANIA, THERE ARE TWO RELA- 
tively large concerns, Armstrong Cork Company and Ham- 
ilton Watch Company. In addition, there ‘are a number of 
medium size and small metal-working establishments. The 
pany, because of the outstanding ability of the engineering 
of the a a re to 


super-salesman for a number of small plants. The Navy De- 
partment is utilizing che capacity of ten of these plants, no 
one of which could have qualified for navy defense work, 
for the manufacture of simple parts which release the machine 
tools in the department’s own naval yards and shops for more 
complicated work. One of the small plants is “contractor” to 
the Navy Department, sharing out the work with the other 
nine plants. This is not sub-contracting, in the conventional 
meaning of the word. The work was not awarded the “prime 
contractor” with the tacitly expressed hope that he would 
hunt around for other concerns to help him get out the work. 
The entire quantity of parts which the Navy Department 
wanted in this particular instance was estimated as to cost, 
under the supervision of the “pool” technical committee, aver- 
age costs for the different plants calculated, and the quantity 
of work which each could do arrived at in advance of putting 
in the price in the name of one of the ten metal-working 
shops. The contract was awarded in the knowledge that ten 
plants would together work on the job. In other words, 
capacity that would have gone unutilized if the ten plants 
had to be handled individually, was brought into effective 
production for national defense through the device of “pool- 
ing.” 

A large volume of industrial capacity is still available for 
national defense in Lancaster County, and under the leader- 
ship of the “pool,” with Hamilton Watch Company and Arm- 
strong Cork Company serving as “mother” plants to the 
smaller producers, the prospects are bright, at this writing, 
for practically complete utilization of the metal-working 
capacity of Lancaster County’s numerous small shops. 


2. Kansas City, Mo. 


In Kansas Crry, Mo., THE “PooL” HAS DEVELOPED OUT OF A 
similar necessity, but has come out with a different type of 
collective organization. The Mid-Central War Resources 
Board, under the presidency of Lou E. Holland, head of a 
large photo-engraving plant in Kansas City, and himself a 
competent machinist as a result of experience gained in the 
bicycle business years ago, represents some two hundred 
metal-working plants in an area within a radius of two hun- 
dred miles of Kansas City. When the machine tools and other 
equipment in these two hundred Mid-Central plants were 
classified and listed according to type, age of machine, present 
condition, availability for defense work, and so on, it was 
found that the aggregate represented the equivalent of a 
modern metal-working plant employing approximately 15,000 
mechanics. 

In the case of the Mid-Central “pool” the usual complaint 
of inability to turn out work of the most exacting nature can- 
not be substantiated. In the group of plants are many which 
have grown up with the Mid-Continent oil industry. Indeed, 
the industry depends on these plants not only for the mainte- 
nance and repairs of its complicated and delicate equipment, 
but for its original manufacture, in many instances. They can 
turn out equipment all the way from locomotives to seismo- 
graphic instruments. 

The Mid-Central “pool” is by this time favorably known to 
both the War and Navy Departments, but in order to meet 
the criticism that the government could hardly justify giving 
orders to an informal association of plants, no matter how 
well equipped, how financially dependable each individual 
plant might be in its own right, a special type of organization 
has been created. It is a corporation under the laws of the 
state of Missouri, and is called Mid-Central Associated De- 
fense Industries, Inc. It is cooperative in the sense that each 
participating plant, one hundred at the outside, holds one 
share of stock in the corporation, entitling it to one vote in 
the election of the board of directors. The corporation is not 
operating for its own profit, although any expenses incurred 
in getting and supervising defense contracts for its members 
could be collected in the form of an assessment, if necessary. 
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However, under its charter, the corporation is authorized to 
carry out contracts with the United States government, and it | 
seems altogether likely that before the emergency has run § 
its course, this type of cooperative agency will be accepted by | 
the government armed services as a means of facilitating de- } 
fense production. 

As in the case of the Lancaster County “pool,” the Mid- } 
Central Associated Defense Industries, Inc., would assist the { 
War and Navy Departments in allocating defense work | 
among the participating plants on the basis of their respective } 
qualifications for various types of work. Under this plan, a 
complicated piece of ordnance or military or naval equipment [| 
might pass through several different shops before it arrived at 
the stage of final assembly. 


Integration Is Imperative 


WHAT REALLY TAKES PLACE THROUGH THE APPLICATION OF THE 
pooling idea, is integration of hitherto unrelated production 
facilities. For example, the degree of integration of twenty 
machine tools of different type in a small metal-working shop 
is so narrow as to greatly limit the kind and quantity of work 
that can be turned out. On the other hand, the degree of 
integration which is possible with a couple of thousand ma- 
chine tools running practically the entire range of the ma- 
chine tool catalogue, is almost unlimited. The complicating | 
factor is the physical separation of the different plants. This, | 
however, can be corrected by rational organization of the 
movement of materials through different plants. This is feasi- 
ble, even though plants may be separated by as much as fifty 
miles. Under normal peacetime competitive conditions, the 
degree of integration of a particular plant, large or small, is 
determined by market demand. In the present emergency, 
however, much that is inherent in our competitive system” 
must temporarily go by the board. 

We must come to think of our industrial capacity, now 
distributed through many thousands of individual plants in 
practically every section of the country, as if it were one 
single plant, under the general direction of some central brain. 
That central brain must be the authority which designs the 
instruments of war, both offensive and defensive, and de- 
termines how many of each are to be made. This necessary 
centralization still leaves ample scope for the exercise of 
management ability in the individual plant. The “pool” idea 
acts as a bridge between the dispersed authority and knowl-~ 


edge in thousands of plants, and the central technical plan- 
ning authority. 


It Is Not Too Late 


UNDER THE LEADERSHIP oF Morris L. Cooke in THE LABOR 

Division, Office of Production Management, national defense 

production pools came into existence in something like one 

hundred industrial centers. All but a few of them have lapsed 

because of their inability to get orders. Now, however, with — 
the growing realization in all quarters of the terrible urgency 

of the situation, the authorities are becoming more and more | 
conscious of the need for utilizing the economic war potential — 
of the country. As a result, more and more attention is being _ 
given the problem of how to bring into defense production } 
the relatively large number of machine and man hours of — 
work still available in thousands of small and medium-sized 
plants throughout the country. One of the stimuli to action in 
this direction is the preoccupation of defense authorities with 
the problem of post-war social and economic adjustment. Ad- 
mittedly, further concentration of industrial production in the 
already unduly congested industrial centers of the country 
would aggravate this problem. No one who uses any imagi- 
nation on the problem likes. the prospect of several hundred 
American communities taking on the characteristics of ghost 
towns because of failure to comprehend the imperative ne- 
cessity for planned utilization of the nation’s total resources 


New Standards 
for Job Agencies 


by VICTOR WEYBRIGHT 


The chairman of the congressional committee in- 
vestigating defense migration launches a new drive 
against some of the ancient abuses of commercial 
employment agencies and labor contractors. 


A DEALER IN MILK, DRUGS, FUEL, REAL ESTATE, CLOTHING OR 
food must abide by certain standards and be licensed; 
but in many states of the Union a dealer in jobs can open 
an office and call himself an employment agency without 
any public inspection whatever. He can, if he is un- 
scrupulous, send waitresses to boom town cafes where 
they are expected to become prostitutes. He can, too, if 
he is not troubled by a conscience, accept registration fees 
when no jobs are in sight, or persuade clients to sign con- 
tracts obligating them to pay extortionate advertising 
charges. He can, too, and often does, encourage wasteful 
labor turnover, even splitting fees with foremen to 
encourage the practice. In the truck-farming states, from 
California to New Jersey, labor contractors, or padrones, 
recruit field hands, handle their transportation and pay- 
rolls, and sometimes chisel most of the money earned by 
America’s most disadvantaged class of citizens—migratory 
agricultural workers. 

The brokers in the most precious commodity in the 
world, human talent and toil, are not all predatory 
racketeers by any means; yet it is almost impossible for 
the job seeker to tell reputable employment agents from 
racketeers. Comparatively few states and cities have ade- 
quate supervision over commercial employment agencies. 
The federal government exercises no control whatever. It 
was hoped that the establishment of a nationwide public 
employment service system would drive unscrupulous 
private agencies out of business, but the founders of the 
public system did not reckon with the impatient streak in 
human nature. To a desperate job hunter it seems worth 
risking a fee to avoid the red tape of careful checking and 
classification, and inevitably slower placement of the free 
public agencies. The man who must have a job at once is 
placed in the helpless position of paying a fee to a com- 
‘mercial agency not usually interested in his keeping the 
job. Many migratory farm workers, accustomed to the 
‘meager security provided by labor contractors, are slow 
to take advantage of the public employment services. 
‘There is a reason for this, of course; many employers, 
both agricultural and industrial, prefer to deal with 
private employment agencies because private agencies 
have a knack of delivering cheap common labor in such 
abundance that there is no risk of seasonal pressure for 
higher wages. 

One of the most amazing and shocking documents of 
our time throws a revealing spotlight upon the abuses of 
ws 
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Harris & Ewing 
John H. Tolan, chairman of the defense migration inquiry 


the commercial agencies and labor contractors. It is the 
twelve-volume report of the congressional committee 
investigating migratory labor in interstate commerce, 
under the vigorous and discerning chairmanship of Repre- 
sentative John H. Tolan of California. In the past year 
Chairman Tolan and the four members of his committee 
have traveled more than 10,000 miles, and conducted 
hearings in the north, east, south and west, seeking ways 
to ameliorate the nation’s migrant problem. The defense 
program has made it imperative to do so. Human mobility 
is desirable, but destitute migration is not. Mr. Tolan has 
listened to employes, employers, labor contractors, minis- 
ters, sociologists, farmers, mayors, governors, federal ofh- 
cials. Out of their testimony has emerged one of the first 
recommendations of his committee—HR 5510, a bill to 
regulate private employment agencies engaged in inter- 
state commerce. The bill is aimed at the abuses of such 
agencies, and it is bound to liquidate most of the shady 
ones, the fly-by-nights, the racketeers. It should not harm 
legitimate, responsible fee-charging agencies which have 
long performed a useful function. The bill applies only 
to agencies operating across state lines, and specifically 
exempts agencies in the professional fields and non-profit 
agencies conducted by colleges, churches, unions, lodges, 
and similar organizations. 


REPRESENTATIVE "TOLAN’S BILL, IF PASSED, WILL HAVE FAR 
reaching consequences. It will give the commercial em- 
ployment agencies which meet its standards a status 
which fee-charging agencies and labor contractors have 
never before enjoyed. Their survival, alongside the public 
services, is insured. It should give job seekers a new 
confidence in descriptions of jobs available. It should 
challenge the public employment system to meet the new 
problems which elimination of many labor contractors 
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will thrust upon its personnel. Most important, it_ will 
integrate the labor supply more efficiently into the defense 
program. 

The bill has been endorsed by the War Department, 
Navy Department, Labor Department, Department of 
Agriculture, Federal Security Agency, and by the labor 
commissioners of a number of states because of its antici- 
pated effect upon the orderly recruitment of labor in 
defense industries, in agriculture, and other seasonal em- 
ployments. It will fulfil an old cause of the American 
Association for Labor Legislation, the National Con- 
sumers’ League, the National Child Labor Committee, 
the National YWCA and the Council of Women for 
Home Missions. The International Labour Office long ago 
pointed out the fact that the United States is one of the 
few nations in which fee-charging employment agencies 
are unregistered and unregulated, except locally. Passage 
of the bill, which requires federal licensing and surety 
bonding along the line of the present regulation in the 
few states and cities which have genuinely recognized the 
problem, will prohibit the charging of excessive fees, fee 
splitting, causing artificial labor turnover, placing persons 
in immoral or unlawful employment, sending an appli- 
cant for employment where a strike or lockout exists 
without giving the applicant a written statement to this 
effect, and a number of other abusive practices. 


INVESTIGATIONS OF EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES BY Betrer Bust- 
ness Bureaus, by government surveys over a period of 
twenty years, and by the Tolan committee’s recent study 
of defense migration, have all acknowledged the desira- 
bility of local- regulation and state standards, but they 
have all corne squarely up against the fact that a great 
deal of American employment placement is across state 
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lines. Chicago, for example, is within fifty miles of 

Wisconsin, Indiana, and Michigan; New York City is 

even nearer to New Jersey and Connecticut. Many of the} 
seasonal workers on the truck farms of New Jersey, 
Delaware, Maryland, and the Peninsula of Virginia are | 
recruited in South Philadelphia, Pa., by labor contractors | 
not unlike the padrones of Texas or California. The } 
padrone system developed among the Italians of the East, § 
and the Mexicans, Japanese, and Filipinos in California, } 
as leaders of crews of immigrant workers actually became | 
labor contractors. Under the Tolan bill, padrones and } 
other labor contractors must register and comply with | 
federal standards, including a bond to protect clients | 
against loss. According to Carey McWilliams, chief of | 
the division of immigration and housing of the state } 
department of industrial relations of California, in his | 
testimony before the Tolan committee, the California 
records show “many complaints with respect to the non- | 
payment of wages by labor-chiseling contractors.” | 

Every year some 10,000 Mexicans from Texas are 
recruited for work in the Michigan beet fields by labor 
contractors. Under the Texas emigrant agency law, out- 
of-state agencies must register in Texas. The original 
intention of this Texas legislation was to prevent depletion | 
of the cheap labor supply in Texas, and not the welfare 
of the workers. The trip to the northern beet fields, about 
1,600 miles, used to be made by train, but in recent years 
truckers—usually unregistered with the interstate com- 
merce commission—haul thirty to fifty passengers a trip. 
These truckers cross five state lines, often aiming for the 
borders at night. They make the trip in three days, some- 
times. stopping only twice each twenty-four hours to 
permit the passengers to go to the toilet. 

Unscrupulous labor contractors, especially those with 
their offices under their hats, are seldom reached by state 
legislation, because so much of their activity extends across 
state lines. 


‘THE STATES ARE LAX IN ENFORCING EXISTING STATE REGULATION 
of fee-charging private employment agencies. The Ribnik 
decision of the Supreme Court in 1928 (in which, it 
should be pointed out, Mr. Justice Stone, now Chief 
Justice, dissented) ruled that it was unconstitutional for a 
state to fix the fees of employment agencies. This decision 
gave a set-back to state regulation from which it has never 
fully recovered, though a recent Supreme Court decision 
(Nebraska v. Olsen) has overruled the 1928 decision. 
Consider, for example, the dearth of information which 
most states have gathered on private employment agencies 

in comparison with California, where in 1939 the Division 

of Labor Statistics and Law Enforcement of the Industrial 

Commission reported 606 agencies, not including farm 

labor contractors or theatrical agencies, making 830,666 

placements, and collecting fees of $174,637. Montana and > 
Nevada reported no employment agencies in the state, 

Illinois 371, New Jersey 133, and the District of Columbia _ 
only 16. Wisconsin’s ten reported agencies made 5,369 | 
placements, and Iowa’s sixteen reported agencies made j 
2,502. The state of New York has no state registration, 

nor have New Jersey, Connecticut, or Massachusetts, 
which border it. Obviously, the picture is incomplete. The 
statistics simply do not exist. Municipal regulation may. 
be admirable locally, but in a day and age when appli- 
cants for jobs may be routed hundreds of miles, across 
half a dozen state lines, not even the most advanced state 
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ssystem could control abuses in 
jinterstate operations of commer- 
cial employment agencies. On 
the other hand, state officials can 
ibe utilized to assist in the en- 
‘forcement of federal regulation, 
jand it is expected that, if the 
Tolan bill passes, the adminis- 
trative procedure of the U. S. 
Department of Labor will rely 
heavily upon existing state ma- 
chinery. 

The sub-committee of the 
House Labor Committee is 
planning to conduct hearings on 
the bill in September. Unfortu- 
nately, the Labor Committee 
cannot be expected to wade 
through the twelve volumes of 
‘the Tolan committee’s findings, 
or the 740 pages of its report. 
But those volumes are recom- 
mended reading for the socially 
curious. Here, out of the mouths 
of troubled wage earners and 
employers, sociologists and govy- 
ernment officials, is the story of 
the American quest for liveli- 
hood—and of the conditions 
which frustrate it. Here are real 
hindrances to defense, and to 
morale. To be sure, the labor 
contractor and the unscrupulous 
fee-charging employment agency 
are only two out of a number of 
factors which contribute to un- 
necessary migrancy, and which 
at present impede the defense 
effort. But they are concrete 
factors. There is every reason to 
come to grips with the prob- 
lems which they create and to 
tackle their solution in a spirit 
of objective correction. 


A DECADE AGO, WHEN Hersert Hoover VETOED THE FIRST 
Wagner bill creating a system of public employment ex- 
changes, the private employment agencies were the most 
conspicuous means of connecting workers with the few 
jobs that existed. Then, as now, unscrupulous private 
agencies were exploiting confusion and chaos in the job 
market. Surely, the behavior of commercial dealers in 
jobs during bad times and good times, and now in a time 
of emergency, has not given workers or employers great 
confidence in their ability to clean their own house and 
regulate themselves. There are too many temptations in 
a trade in which the interest of the agency seldom coin- 
cides with the interest of either client or society. 

It will be interesting to follow the course of this 
measure, the first legislative product of the Tolan investi- 
gation. No one knows the extent to which commercial 
job dealers are organized, or are capable of organizing, 
or what forces they can muster in Congress or the press. 

Although the bona fide press is specifically exempted 
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The nation’s network of state employment services is free, and geared to the defense program 


from the provisions of the act, it must be remembered 
that the classified columns of newspapers abound in 
advertisements of employment agencies. Most of these 
advertisements are obviously genuine descriptions of 
actual vacancies by legitimate commercial agencies, but 
there are also advertisements from sources which naturally 
arouse suspicion. It is not likely that the press will come 
to the defense of abuses, rackets or misrepresentations 
which have been the target of welfare groups and Better 
Business Bureaus for a generation. But there are influen- 
tial groups which have a stake in bad as well as good 
commercial job agencies. 

Legislators, or readers of this article, who have formu- 
lated no opinion are referred to the Tolan committee 
findings. In that veritable domesday book of the work- 
ingman’s quest for a job—for a decent pay day, for 
security, for an American standard of living—will be 
found sufficient case histories of men and women looking 
for work to enable the least interested to reach a docu- 
mented decision. 
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EWCOMERS: 


FOUR ARTICLES ON EUROPEANS IN THE NEW WORLD 


Immigrants by Conviction 


by MARTIN GUMPERT 


“Americans by Choice” was the title of John P. Gavit’s book in the series 
brought out by Harper, which carried the findings of the Carnegie Cor- 
poration’s study in 1922. “Immigrants by Conviction” is a phrase Dr. 
Gumpert coined independently out of his own travail and hopes—years 
later. In lieu of Mr. Gavit’s department in Survey Graphic, “Through 
Neighbors’ Doorways,” we have telescoped five luminous chapters from 
Dr. Gumpert’s forthcoming book, “First Papers,” through the courtesy 
of Duell, Sloan & Pearce, his publishers. 


THE SIMPLE ACT OF CROSSING THE THRESHOLD OF AN 
American consulate can revolutionize the entire existence 
of an emigre. When those of us in middle life stand at 
one of these outer gates of the New World, as I did six 
years ago, heavy bundles of memories weigh us down. 
For us migration is an enforced process with but one 
meaning. It is the last stretch of a long road of sorrow 
and uprooting. One flees across the borders of Europe 
into exile merely to gain physical safety. But when one 
later ventures across the ocean, it is to end the state of 
flight. When one covers thousands of miles to some 
community in a new continent, it is to make friends, to 
establish a household, to become a citizen. 

We have been preceded by millions, disappointed and 
hunted, rebellious and hungry for joy. They settled the 
coasts, drove their axes into the forests, navigated’ the 
streams, plowed the fields, founded cities and states, 
created liberty and power for themselves. They began to 
love the soil that bred their children. The mysteries of 
the vast plains and heights entrusted to them intoxicated 
their hearts. From the Old World they brought their 
tools and customs, their vices and their faith. They had 
to multiply, to maintain and organize themselves. But 
they soon found that time and space, weather and wind, 
followed a rhythm that was new; that their colonial 
civilization meant hindrance as well as progress; that this 


was a land of its own; shaping faces, changing looks, 


language, gait; changing men’s food and men’s thoughts. 

Here were all the elements—wealth, mental growth, 
historical traditions, and the innate creative values—of a 
strong young nation. It was through this revolutionary 
process of forgetting and reshaping, of melting down and 
creating anew, that there arose—America. 

We newcomers have come late. We have come laden 
with all the distress of a lost battle, with much doubt and 
false arrogance, much useless and foolish ballast valued 
by us even in the discard, with nothing but our naked 
lives. Ignorant of the language and of the country, penni- 
less and presumptuous, we arrive with our needs and 
claims in America’s moment of crisis. We may have 
thought we had much to give and soon find ourselves more 
helpless than beggars, because we are not used to begging. 

The transformation of the European into an American 
is a harsh experience in the twentieth century. We are 
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difficult arrivals. Few of us know how to till the soil; few 
are masters of a craft. We shelter libraries and phono- 
graph records in our much too narrow rooms, and we 
cling fondly to the pleasures and arts amid which we have 
grown up. With every fiber we are still tied to the tragedy 
beneath which Europe is collapsing and, perhaps correctly, 
we regard its issue as crucial to the destiny of this new land. 


Exodus from Europe 


I HAD NEVER HEARD THE WORD “AFFIDAVIT” UNTIL THE YEAR 
I set out for the American consulate in Berlin. It is one 
of those terms without which we seem to be able to get 
along very well, until the day when we are given to 
understand that our life depends on one. An affidavit is a 
sworn declaration by a United States citizen to the effect 
that he welcomes a certain would-be immigrant and will 
see to it that said immigrant does not become a public 
charge. Without such a document a consul will not even 
look at you. It is most effective when given by close rela- 
tives on the other side. Without such I had resorted to the 
aid of whatever Americans I knew. I wrote letters into 
the unknown, sensing keenly that the favor I was asking 
was something of an imposition. For it involved various 
annoyances—visits to notaries, detailed financial  state- 
ments, forms filled out and, not least, despite my assur- 
ances, secret apprehension at an invitation carrying such 
responsibility. 

Surely the American consular officials are today the 
world’s most skilled experts in misery. At the time, late 
in 1935, there was not yet the panic of headlong flight, 
only the unrest of planned retreat. You had to line up 
as for a military inspection. Even the hours of waiting 
were part of the routine. A motley crew gathered on the 
long benches—sorrowful people with fear and suffering 
in their eyes. Your name is called and there begins the 
circuit of the many tables at which you were measured, 
registered, questioned. : 

All of a sudden you may face an almost insurmountable 
problem that you must solve for yourself. The legless 
know their misfortune. But the “passport cripples” learn 
of their terrible disfigurement only at the consulate. 
Chance occurrences that you had hardly sensed suddenly 
develop into vicious menaces to immigration. A missing 
finger, a stiff knee, some insignificant defect to which you 


have long become adapted—and instantly official eyebrows 
knit in a dubious frown; you are likely to become a 
statistical minus quantity. 

The most heinous crime, of course, is poverty; and 
this is hard to overcome when the country you wish to 
leave has already seized all your earthly goods—sadistically 
permitting refugees to escape with little more than their 
bare hands. As a German citizen, for example, you are 
not permitted to own any foreign exchange; but you have 
to prove to the American officials at the consulate that you 
possess the small amount that will keep you from starving 
immediately after you land. I helped myself out of this 
unpleasant situation by first going to London—that was 
then still possible—and arranging with friends that some 
money would be placed at my disposal on reaching New 
York. Thus I possessed something that did not yet belong 
to me, and so I evaded the legal pitfalls. 


EMIGRATION FROM STATES THAT PERSECUTE LAW-ABIDING 
citizens, instead of protecting them, has something about 
it inevitably demoralizing and fradulent. That was true 
even in 1935, and it was to grow progressively worse. 
Anyone who wanted to get out, or to get in somewhere, 
was already suspicious in his own eyes. And this mass 
cultivation of bad conscience is a component part of 
political terror. Under it even a passport becomes for the 
confined peoples a mythical symbol of fear and torment. 

The formalities indulged in by the American immigra- 
tion authorities were based, I found, on entirely different 
motives. Their aim was not torture and persecution but 
protection. Perhaps most accurately the procedure may be 
compared to the initial stages attendant upon taking out 
life insurance. The risk to America is calculated on the 
basis of probability; the immigrant’s physical, social, and 
economic capacities are estimated. It is a primitive apti- 
tude test—a test that is imperfect and does not exclude 
possible individual hardships. 

Each of us must have been somewhat taken aback 
when, at the end of all the formalities, we were asked to 
sign a sworn declaration that we were not insane, had 
never engaged in prostitution, and had no intention of 
assassinating the President of the United States. 

In Europe such possibilities and intentions would never 
be left to the statement of a simple citizen; indeed, any 
public denial of all these vices and felonies would make 
you suspect. Everyone is secretly watched and the mere 
mention of a suspicion is almost counted an indictment. 
Lies and false alibis, traditional instruments of European 
public life, are rightfully regarded as crimes in America. 
In Europe, every oath and public proceeding has some- 
thing ceremonious about it. In America, any drugstore 
notary public will make a declaration binding for 25 cents. 
For in America a man’s word still has value; and to trust 
it in a land where there is no police registration and where 
there is a maximum of personal liberty is one of the main 
pillars of public order. Occasional abuse is tolerated rather 
than a police regime, with its greater measure of insecurity 
that springs irom destruction of morale. 

What does the emigre take along with him? In the 
mid-thirties we still had our choice. It takes a curious 
brand of heroism for a family voluntarily to surrender its 
house furnishings. Ours were packed into huge wooden 
crates. A few months after our arrival, when we thought 
we could dare the risk of a home of our own, we had the 
crates opened. The past crept out weirdly with its double 
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meaning of familiarity and horror. 

When at last the pieces were set up, trimmed and sawed 
down a little—a scratch here and there—we might just 
as well have been sitting in Berlin listening to the strains 
of the Horst Wessel song coming in from the street. 
Objects have a kind of eternity and tenacity and sadness 
that never clings to men. Objects that are out of place, 
that do not belong to the background, spread a kind of 
metaphysical disorder and indictment that can become 
hard to bear. The thing to do, clearly, is to throw all 
ballast overboard and tolerate only whatever can be useful 
in the work of reconstruction. ; 

Of course it feels good to take along shirts and suits 
and ties, but their cut may long keep the alien seal on 
the immigrant. It is easier to change his residence than 
his appearance and his everyday clothes. That external 
transformation can proceed but slowly. When the socks 
first begin to show holes, when the first pair of shoes is 
bought, the first new hat acquired—these are way-stations 
in a mysterious metamorphosis that penetrates into every 
pore of his being—until at last, after a long period of 
contemplation and readjustment, he makes up his mind 
to buy an American tie. He who can manage to wear 
an American tie is a citizen beyond doubt. 

The more favored immigrants bring along small ob- 
jects of value. A gold cigarette case or a good camera have 
a fixed relation to rent bills and cafeteria checks—they 
are realizable subsistence. 

In the middle class sense emigration represents a bank- 
ruptcy, a degradation. Unless the newcomer happens to be 
an Einstein, he is deprived of all his marks of rank and 
left only with the opportunity to regain them under 
completely changed circumstances. To adventurers this 


offers a tremendous fascination. But we are not all adven- 


turers; we are men with readily checked inventories. 

Nonetheless it would be ungrateful to deny the tremen- 
dous stimulus brought on by emigration. Many of us 
over there were what many of you are over here—dead 
men who walked, lives lived in a vacuum, adding 
machines, robots. We all plainly suffered from a neurosis 
of civilization that consigned adult men to premature old 
age at the very prime of their life. But once we were 
ruthlessly put into the street, the elements of youth were 
revitalized; .we had to learn all over again, had to exert 
effort, skip a generation, and find our way in a modern 
life in which heretofore we had played but the role of 
pensioner. 


Arrival 


ONCE HERE, THIS EXCITING CHALLENGE REACHES MUCH FAR- 
ther. It is not merely a matter of fighting against time but 
against space. The mails take longer; the walk from home 


to the baker’s is stretched; twilight is shorter; the seasons - 


have strange durations. Population masses are arranged 
in new patterns; the land is administered and provisioned 
under completely changed conditions. An unaccustomed 
system rules the work-day and its leisure; one finds oneself 


caught up in an utterly different biological circuit. And _ 
it is precisely these things, of which the ingenuous immi- 


grant hardly grows aware, that become of the greatest 
importance to his ability to adapt himself. Only patience, 


will power and flexibility will adapt cells that had begun 


to harden in Europe to the new metabolism. 
All this begins with the trip across the Atlantic. The 
ocean is of unimaginable bigness (Continued on page 486) 
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Axis Aliens in an Emergency 


by EARL G. HARRISON 


What should be our national policy toward non-citizens from the Axis 
countries? The American best qualified to answer this question, by reason 
of his recent experience as director of alien registration in the Department 
of Justice, outlines a program. 


‘Can you do something to hurry my citizenship case? Since 
I have been in the United States since 1925, 1 know that it 
is mostly my fault that I am in this jam now, but if war 
comes, and it looks likely, I don’t want to be an alien be- 
cause I am not really one. In spite of hard times here (and 
I have had more than my share) I feel only loyalty to Uncle 
Sam. I will mean it when I take the oath of allegiance to 


this country and the clerk promised I would be called by 
six months ago. 


WRITTEN To THE ALIEN REGISTRATION DivIsION, THIS LET- 
ter has many counterparts—appeals (including informal 
oaths of allegiance) to the new government agency which 
is custodian of their sworn autobiographies and finger- 
prints. 

The United States has more “aliens” than any other 
nation in the world but not nearly so many as the regis- 
tration figures indicate, if loyalty and sincerity be in- 
cluded among the tests. 

During the initial period of the first complete registra- 
tion of all non-citizens, a total of 4,741,971 registered in 
continental United States. Six and a half months later— 
July 15, 1941—the total registration stands at 4,765,654, 
or an increase of 23,681, slightly less than one half of 
one percent. Most but not all of these represent “late” 
registrations. The reasons are stated and are under- 
standable. 

“I was under the impression that receipt for my second 
papers was sufficient for registration purposes.” 

“IT was under the impression that I had to pay to reg- 
ister and since I did not have any money I did not 
register. I discovered I was misinformed so I am now 
registering.” 

-“T was under the impression that I derived citizenship 
from my father’s naturalization papers. When I applied 
for a position under the state civil service, I was advised 
that my father’s papers were not legal and that I was 
not a citizen.” 

“I did not register on or before December 26, 1940, 
because I have been living on a farm and did not know 
‘anything about it.” 

“I was in the hospital during the registration period 
and did not know of the registration until some time 
after the period was over so I am now registering.” 


Did They All Register? 


THE CASES OF “WILFUL” FAILURE TO COMPLY WITH THE REGIS- 
tration requirements have been de minimus. There have 
been, of course, some who have refused to register and 
these have been the subjects of the relatively few prose- 
cutions. I suspect that most of these persons were really 
in need of psychiatric attention. 

- What percentage of the total actually registered? The 
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percentage of purity claimed by a soap that floats may 
be somewhat above the correct answer but on the basis 
of the many “tips,” anonymous and otherwise, sent to 
the Alien Registration Division, reports from Selective 
Service Boards and many other sources, and seven 
months’ experience, I see no reason to modify my efforts 
at a conservative answer in stating that at least 98 percent 
of those subject to the law have responded. 

Use your own estimate (if reasonable) to be added to 
the official registration figures and you still have the 
smallest proportion of aliens to the total population in 
our history! Approximately 3.5 percent, whereas in 1930 
it was in excess of 5 percent. Still a problem in critical 
times — yes. 


The First World War Experience 


DuRING THE FIRST WorLD Wak A TOTAL OF 480,000 GERMANS 
(male and female) complied with a rather hastily set up 
registration. It was estimated that there were between 
3,500,000 and 4,000,000 Austro-Hungarian male and fe- 
male aliens, 1,600,000 of whom were industrially em- 
ployed. In the present registration there are approxi- 
mately 285,000 Germans, fifth in the nationality list; the 
Italians, who head the nationality list, total about 750,000. 
Canada is second, Poland third, and Russia fourth. 

The total registration for Germany and Great Britain 
are only a few thousands apart. Late registrations for 
each country represent only one quarter of one percent 
respectively. Late registrations of Italian nationals repre- 
sent sixteen one-hundredths of one percent and for Rus- 
sians seventeen one-hundredths of one percent, while for 
Canadians and Mexicans, the total is one half of one per- 
cent in each case. 

It may be fairly and conservatively stated that the 
United States is considerably better prepared now than 
it was in 1917 with respect to information on hand and 
readily available concerning its entire alien population, 
including possible “enemy” aliens. This is true not only 
by reason of the complete registry set up under the 
Alien Registration Act of 1940 but because of the many 
investigations conducted by various agencies of the gov- 
ernment to determine such matters as exemptions from 
prohibitions against employment of aliens by certain in- 
dustries having defense contracts, eligibility for natural- 
ization, and so on. The centralization in the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation of official inquiry into alleged 
acts of sabotage, espionage, the violation of neutrality 
laws and related offenses has had many advantages and 
justifies a feeling of greater national security and pre- 
paredness. By the time this article appears, the tre- 
mendous task of having the information from alien 
registrations reduced to tabulating cards, which will make 
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possible speedy sorting and listing of selected groups on 
a national or local basis, will have been completed. 
Various governmental agencies are cooperating in ana- 
lyzing the activities of all non-citizens, including mem- 
berships in organizations. 

A review of the 1918 report of the Attorney General 
of the United States reveals valuable information with 
respect to regulations of the conduct of enemy aliens 
during the World War. It is pointed out that the only 
measure of control was that which was specifically con- 
ferred upon the Department of Justice by proclamations 
issued from time to time by the President under the 
authority of Section 4067 of the Revised Statutes. Detailed 
information is given concerning limitations placed upon 
the movements of enemy aliens, establishment of a permit 
system and a pass system for waterfronts, the detention 
of more than six thousand suspected enemy aliens under 
Presidential warrants in addition to the temporary de- 
tention of several thousand more for summary examina- 
tion. Reference is made to the anomalous nature, under 
our American judicial system, of the power granted by 
the Revised Statutes in providing for the summary exer- 
cise of Executive authority resulting in internment of 
alien enemies with no power vested in the courts to re- 
view or modify the action. 

As time went on efforts were made to deal with enemy 
aliens more through the use of parole, posting of bonds 
and requiring “supervisors,” rather than by internment. 
It is interesting now to read the reference in the Attorney 
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General's report to “the economic waste which would | 
have been involved in attempting to intern hundreds of } 
thousands of people indiscriminately, and Sent e eCo- | 
nomic loss which would have been caused in industries } 
through labor shortage; but chiefly, [our different policy | 


is due to the policy of fair play—dealing justice to the | 
innocent and confining only the dangerous. That this | 


policy has justified itself by results is not to be gainsaid 


in the light of the internal history of this country during | 


the war.” It is stated that the aliens, thus treated, who 
subsequently came under suspicion “did not exceed one 
percent.” 


Actual and Technical Experience 


EvEN IN THE PRESENT WAR, GREAT BRITAIN HAS GONE 
through much the same kind of development. As is 
pointed out by Dr. Robert M. W. Kempner, who as 
official and scholar -has long worked in the field of 
police and alien administration, in the American Journal 
of International Law (Vol. 34, page 443—July 1940), in 
May 1940 of a total of seventy-four thousand technical 
enemy aliens in England, over nine thousand were in- 
terned, including fifteen hundred women. More and 
more, however, the distinction was drawn between real 
enemy aliens and technical enemy aliens, and to determine 
these categories one hundred and twelve alien tribunals 
were set up throughout the country. This resulted in the 
internment of only two thousand out of seventy-five 
thousand examined, with almost 87 percent permitted 
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to go their way without any restrictions whatever. 

“How. different,” writes Dr. Kempner, “from the situa- 
tion in February 1915 when, of the total of forty thousand 
enemy aliens, 99 percent were interned and only one 
percent or four hundred and thirty persons were not.” 
It was found, upon these orderly and thorough investi- 
gations, that although many of the “aliens” are “enemies” 
by origin, speech, and culture, they are often admirers 
of the enemy state in which they live. The conclusion 
was drawn that most Germans and Austrians in Great 
Britain feel no loyalty to the National Socialist govern- 
ment which drove them into exile for political, racial, 
or religious reasons. This has resulted in recognition of 
the “newness of this problem” as distinguished from that 
present at the outset of the World War when most of 
the Germans and Austro-Hungarians present in Great 
Britain were real enemies. After tracing developments 
abroad in meeting “The Enemy Alien Problem in the 
Present War,” Dr. Kempner concludes: “In this war, as 
We see, it is more important to inquire into the funda- 
mental spiritual loyalties of a person rather than the 
formal facts concerning his national origin and previous 
residence.” 


ANOTHER VALUABLE VIEWPOINT IS TO BE FOUND IN “CIVIL 
Liberties in War Time” by Carl Brent Swisher, of Johns 
Hopkins University, in the Political Science Quarterly for 
September 1940: 


Now, as in 1917, there are several hundred thousand 
aliens in the United States who would become enemies in 
war. Because of the unity of many of them in subversive 
organizations, and because of the philosophies which many of 
them hold, they are more greatly to be feared now than then. 
To make matters worse, some subversive propagandists and 
organizers have acquired the shelter of American citizenship, 
and others have been born under it. The United States is 
losing, therefore, or has lost, the unanimity of sentiment 
concerning the essential purposes and forms of government 
which has made possible the easy toleration of dissent. Should 
the nation again resort to arms, no concern for abstract 
rights would prevent the enactment and enforcement of 
drastic restrictive legislation. 

... The American mind, therefore, has become fertile soil 
for subversive political and economic doctrines. In the crisis 
of another war a watchfulness would be necessary which 
was not needed at all in the exuberant and prosperous era 


of the World War. 


I am less inclined to disagree with these statements 
if it is clearly understood that the problem of safeguard- 
ing our internal situation in the event of a declared war 
is not primarily or even principally concerned with the 
“alien.” At the same time it must be recognized, I 
suppose, that the alien problem is destined to receive 
special treatment. In some situations, special treatment 
is entirely justifiable. 


Due Process and Morale 


BY WAY OF ILLUSTRATION, REFERENCE MIGHT BE MADE TO THE 
much revised Hobbs bill which has been under con- 
sideration for many months in Washington. This meas- 
ure seeks to accomplish what then Attorney General 
Jackson had in mind when he wrote: “During the period 
of world disorder we must cease to rely solely upon 
deportation as a protection of our society against unde- 
sirable aliens and must adopt a realistic policy based on 
the impracticality of deportation.” 
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While the Hobbs bill is not concerned solely with 
providing a substitute for deportation (since it includes 
desirable amendments of existing laws concerned with 
legalizing the status of certain aliens with good records), 
its principal provisions would create in the Department 
of Justice a board for the supervision of deportable 
aliens, consisting of three members appointed by the 
President with the advice and consent of the Senate. Ob- 
jection has been aimed at the bill in the charge that it 
will set up “concentration camps” in the United States. 
As answered, however, by Alan Cranston in Common 
Ground (Summer, 1941): “Barbed wire and stone walls, 
however, do not make a concentration camp. What mat- 
ters is the procedure by which a person is sent there. If 
he is detained by arbitrary process, then it is a concen- 
tration camp; if he is detained by due process of law, 
it is not. The Hobbs bill provides for detention only by 
due process, with full precautions for the rights of the 
individual.” 

There is a fundamental difference between the Hobbs 
bill and a proposal emanating from Representatives 
Allen, Starnes, and Dies. This is pointed out in the 
article last quoted: “The former draws a sharp distinc- 
tion between deserving and undeserving aliens; the latter 
seems predicated upon the assumption that all aliens 
are of highly doubtful character and loyalty. Passage of 
the one would be a decisive move toward national unity; 
passage of the other could only convince the great masses 
of the foreign-born that they are not wanted here, that 
the present discrimination in industry is but part of a 
deliberate governmental policy.” 

Space does not permit of further discussion of other 
specific proposals now under consideration or advocated 
in the event of war. Many of them are to be found in 
the articles cited above. It is patent, I submit, that our 
largest responsibility lies not along lines of suppression, 
which meets neither arguments nor grievances, but in 
the direction of education, friendliness, and active co- 
operation. Suppression is negative at best. It is required 
with respect to a small minority. Positive forces are 
needed to maintain the national morale under strains. 


WE HAVE LESS EXCUSE AT PRESENT THAN EVER BEFORE TO 
act hastily or without discrimination. We are not deal- 
ing with unknown numbers or forces so far as our alien 
population is concerned. We know definitely that four 
of every five non-citizens have family ties (parents, 
spouse, or children) in this country; that two of every 
five have taken steps toward becoming citizens; that 
more than 46 percent are between the ages of forty-five 
and sixty-four; and that over 10 percent are sixty-five 
years of age and older. We know that 3.8 percent of 
all male aliens have had foreign military experience 
since 1920 and that of the aliens born in Germany, 2.1 
percent or approximately 3,400 have had foreign military 
experience since that date, while the same is true of 5.6 
percent of the aliens born in Italy, or approximately 
20,000 males. 

We know that about 15 percent of all who registered 
could not sign their names and that in excess of 90 per- 
cent of this group are forty-five years of age and older. 
Over 92 percent of the illiterate aliens arrived in the 
United States before 1924, which, of course, indicates the 
extent to which programs for citizenship training have 
been neglected. 
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The National Citizenship Educational Program 


Ir SEEMS CLEAR THAT THESE DATA SHOULD BEGIN TO DIRECT 
us toward a sound national policy regarding the alien 
population. Some of these facts, now available to us for 
the first time, should make manifest the wisdom of the 
new National Citizenship Education Program which has 
been sponsored by the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service and which will be financed by $14,000,000 in 
WPA funds. Its purpose is dual in nature: first, to pro- 
vide assistance to the cooperating agencies specified in 
the Nationality Code of 1940, the Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Service of the Department of Justice, and the 
state and local boards of education in making available 
to applicants for naturalization, facilities to prepare them 
for citizenship duties and responsibilities; and second, to 
assist local co-sponsoring agencies in other educational 
programs for groups of the foreign-born seeking help to 
a better understanding of the English language and the 
principles of our form of government. Dean William F. 
Russell, of Teachers College, Columbia University, has 
accepted the post of director and he, in conjunction with 
a national advisory board, is proceeding to set up state 
councils to carry out the program. Properly and coopera- 
tively administered, this program will reach naturalized 
citizens and native-born citizens as well. Efforts are being 
made to obtain for the program certification as a national 
defense project. 


The Foreign Language Press 


INITIATED LARGELY AS A RESULT OF THE PASSAGE OF THE ALIEN 
Registration Act of 1940, a Nationalities Section has been 
set up in the Department of Justice to give closer atten- 
tion to the foreign language press, which is an old insti- 
tution in this country, dating back to colonial times. It 
has been generally supposed that there are about one 
thousand foreign language newspapers published in the 
United States, but recent studies show that the list totals 
1,699 papers. The major groups are: Slavic, 334; German, 
249; Italian, 178; Spanish, 147; Scandinavian, 110. Ger- 
man-American papers, of a general news character, in- 
cluding all the large dailies and weeklies, devote about 
50 percent of their space to material from abroad. It is 
the opinion of some that the present situation with respect 
to the foreign language press, which may be characterized 
as unfavorable so far as the general objectives of this 
country are concerned, is attributable in large part to the 
lack of cooperation on the part of our government with 
these publications. If this be true, steps are now bein 
taken by way of remedy; regular releases defining the 
aims and defense progress of the United States are going 
forward to the foreign language press, duly translated 
into the appropriate language. Time will indicate the 
effectiveness of this approach, but some experience gained 
during the period of alien registration indicated that 
many editors of foreign language papers are willing to 
cooperate, and indeed change their editorial policies, when 
properly and sympathetically informed. 

Mr. Swisher’s comments on this aspect of the situation 
are worthy of note: 


The establishment of some agency for the control of 
publicity is necessary under the conditions of modern war, 
whether it is called a Committee on Public Information, a 
Ministry of Information, or a Ministry of Propaganda. In 
addition to creating publicity, such an agency inevitably exer- 
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cises restrictive powers as well. Its relations to other restric- 
tive agencies are therefore important. For example, the Com- 
mittee on Public Information would be likely to control 
and restrict information going to radio for broadcasting; 
it would be much concerned about the nature of any pub- 
licity not in harmony with its own. The Federal Com- 
munications Commission may be expected to forbid com- 
munications of certain kinds, as it has done already in for- 
bidding amateur broadcasters to talk with amateurs in other 
countries. It may refuse to renew the license of a broad- 
casting station if it concludes that the station is not serving 
the public interest. The Department. of Justice enters the 
picture in that it will prosecute cases involving broadcasting 
which violate espionage legislation or other war measures. 


Our national policy toward Axis aliens should be a 
discriminating one—the objective being to separate the 
loyal and law-abiding from the disloyal, and eschewing 
any assumption, or action based thereon, that all must 
fall within the latter class. It may be easier and quicker 
to use the “round-up” but it is also more dangerous in 
a country made up as ours is. We ought now to be, and 
I believe we are, old enough and wise enough to proceed 
justly and not with the impetuous philosophy of the 
inexperienced that it is better that ninety-nine innocent 
persons be harmed than that one guilty should not be 
apprehended. 


Most Aliens Are Loyal 


THe AMERICAN ALIEN, FOR MUCH THE GREATER PART, IS 
neither a refugee nor, at any time, an enemy alien. He 
is, in reality, an immigrant—a product of American his- 
tory. Recently we have taken more national interest in 
him and in what he thinks of us. Fortunately, the West- 
brook Pegler opinion: “After all, this is our country, not 
theirs,” is not universally held. And even he admits that 
his viewpoint, recently asserted in strong language, is a 
little “unconstitutional.” 

If we learned anything from the last war, if we care 
to profit by the experience of other nations, if we have 
come to know just a little more about the non-citizens 
who have signed our guest book and given their finger- ~ 
print identifications, we will strive to distinguish between 
the friendly and the unfriendly alien just as we must do 
with respect to naturalized citizens and native-born. In 
the grim days of emergency, we must deal with the 
disloyal in accordance with law, including the additional 
remedies available when non-citizenship is involved. 


Wuart po I MEAN BY A FRIENDLY ALIEN? WELL, UNDER DATE 
of March 14, 1941, I received a letter from one, post- 
marked New York. And I don’t even know his name. 


My dear Mr. Harrison, 


Enclosed find a $10 money order, and I ask you to be 
kind enough to forward same to the proper Department. for 
the defense of US.A. I’m a Danish alien — not legally in 
this country, so I registered with you, but I don’t want to 
sign my name or number, because maybe some people would 
think, I only did this to create a good impression, which is 
not so, and the address put on the money order is not right. 
I paid my income tax today, but I didn’t think it was enough — 
for the defense, so I thought I would give some more. 

Thank you for your trouble. 

Yours truly, 
“A Dane” 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 


Schools for New 


Citizens 


by VIOLA PARADISE 


A stirring chapter in the history of U. S. education—the Americanization 
of refugees from Europe—as observed by a writer who recently visited 
classrooms and agencies in a number of communities. 


EPTEMBER . . . A NEW SCHOOL TERM. NOoT ONLY FOR 
\merica’s millions of school children, but for some two 
nd a half million adults, as well. Under the sponsorship 

f local school boards, WPA, settlements, unions, 
hurches, they study subjects ranging from simple Eng- 
sh to international relations, from Diesel-engine operat- 
ag to dietetics. A class may be homogeneous—like one 
vhere thirty native Americans stand crowded in a 
Aississippi kitchen to learn to read and write their own 
anguage; or, in Arizona, where a group of Americans 
till speaking the language of their Spanish ancestors 
who established missions in that territory in 1629) are 
iow discovering their native tongue; or it may be a New 
fork City school room, where students of a dozen dif- 
erent nationalities are also learning English. 

But whatever the place and pace of learning, whatever 
he sponsorship, the classes have this in common: adults 
re eagerly acquiring knowledge in which they are 
bsorbed or for which they will have immediate use. 

Into this set-up comes the refugee. 

He presents no new problems to the school systems of 
ae country. Only some minor adjustments. For a while 
he public schools of New York and several other large 
ities did provide special refugee classes, both in day and 


vening schools. It was soon found, however, that nearly. 


ll the newcomers could fit into regular classes. And 
hough some public schools and many private organiza- 
ions still arrange special instruction for special groups, by 
nd large public education takes the refugee in its stride. 

The new refugee is in many ways easier to teach than 
he earlier immigrant. Schooling has been an important 
art of his life. Most of the adults have had the equivalent 
£ our highschool education. Many have had university 
raining. Visit almost any evening English class and you 
vill find a refugee engineer, chemist, scholar. But though 
nany of the emigres had acquired a little book-English 
1 the course of their education and wanderings, most of 
hem have still to learn to speak with ease, to think in 
‘nglish and, added one teacher, recalling many stories of 
orror and hardship, “even to forget in English.” 

The American school helps him forget. He has come 
xpecting something rather forbidding. Instead he finds 
riendliness and individual attention. And a chance not 
nly to pronounce words, but to contribute his own ideas. 


earning the American Language 


UPPOSE YOU VISIT AN ADVANCED CLASS IN SPEECH IMPROVE- 


nent. 
‘It is a little after seven. Twenty students have taken 


heir seats. Others will be a little late, because of their 


vorking hours. aes 
A new pupil presents his registration card. He clicks his 
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heels and bows from the waist. His eyes are guarded. 
“In a few days,” the teacher tells you, “he will come in 
with an easy American ‘Good Evening.’ Like these.” 

A Czechoslovak couple has just entered, the woman 
ahead of the man. “It is not only our language idioms 
they must learn,” she continues, smiling, “but the idiom 
ot our manners. Sometimes it is harder for a man to let 
his wife precede him into the room than to get words 
in the right order in a sentence.” 

The Czechoslovak couple—from the Sudetenland—ap- 
preciate the joke, and explain it to the new student in 
German. He thaws a little. 

As the teacher writes a list of words on the board, you 
look at some of the other students. Afterwards you learn 
that the handsome white-pompadoured woman with ear- 
rings was a teacher in Italy; that the hollow-eyed German 
is an anthropologist who spent two years in a concen- 
tration camp; that the bowed bald man—once a Berlin 
factory owner—had almost starved on his then fantastic 
but now almost commonplace odyssey, via Poland, 
Lithuania, the whole width of Russia, Japan, and finally 
across the Pacific to the United States; that the dis- 
tinguished looking man with the deeply lined face and 
long pliant fingers is-a Hamburg surgeon, here only 
nine weeks, who must wait five years and become a citizen 
before he will be allowed to practice. 

You see, too, many others, long in the United States: A 
Greek fruit store owner, spurred by the Alien Registration 
Act into a realization of the value of citizenship, is trying 
to learn the language he has been mispronouncing for two 
decades. And, with a start of surprise, you recognize a 
good sprinkling of American-born students. 

A pronunciation drill begins the session. This, those, 
thirty, thirsty, nothing. ... Will these tongue-biting words 
ever be conquered? And which will be hardest—for the 
Hamburg surgeon to change his sérsty to thirsty, for a 
Hungarian butcher to think instead of tink, for a sad- 
eyed Viennese anthropologist to transform nossine to 
nothing; or for an American machinist to wrench free 
of his life-time habit of saying thoity and nutt’n? 

But before your very ears some amazing improvements 
are accomplished, and more are promised. 

Next comes reading, with a current events magazine as 
text. The students read in turn, the others following 
silently with their lips, alert for the teacher’s corrections, 
stopping for definition and comment. Then a lesson in 
dictation—a rather difficult poem. You feel sure it is 
beyond the ability of the class, but you are pleasantly 
surprised at the number who get it with only a few mis- 
takes. ‘The newest comers and the most backward 
students of course make a good many, and one or two 
have given up after a short try. ( Continued on page 472) 
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The American school helps him forget 


NIGHT SCHOOLS FOR NEWCOMERS S 


‘The absorbed people on these two pages are refugee students in 
the evening elementary schools in New York City. They have 
come from many countries, though 79 percent of last year’s 8,382 
students were from Germany and Austria. Of these 1,625 were 
under 21 years of age, and 4,366 between 21 and 40. The largest 
‘single group were newcomers (3,791) and most of these were 
first year aliens. 

Not one of the refugee students was illiterate—21 percent of 
the men and 18 percent of the women had had some college 


International Phote 
She comes from Italy; her son is a professor 


training; 59 percent of the men, 21 percent of the women ha 
had secondary schooling. 

As the superintendent of schools points out in his annual re 
port on the night schools for 1939-40: “It is 109 years sinc 
night schools for adults first began in this city. In the last yea 
we have seen new problems, new programs and new objective 
grow, keeping pace with the change in the tide of immigran 


coming to our shores and with the native-born who seek to goo 
with their education,” 
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The teacher looks at a number of papers, and chooses one 
student to copy his upon the board. The others compare 
and correct, and those who could not get the poem from 
dictation, copy it into their notebooks for home study. 

Then the class moves on to its favorite stage—discussion. 

Who will volunteer to give a two or three minute 
speech? A pause. Then a plump Italian gets up and 
makes an impassioned plea for all-out aid to Britain. The 
teacher interrupts only near the end, to call time, and to 
point out a few of the speaker’s errors. An Irish-American 
woman—about fifty—is next. Twisting at her dress like 
an embarrassed little girl, she tells how she gets people 
to give bundles for Britain: she helps them clean out their 
closets. Next a shy girl, whose nationality you never 
learn, suggests that somebody speak on what to do about 
subversive propaganda. Now one of the Americans gets 
up. “I’m a subversive guy,” he begins, and makes a 
speech maintaining that this is not our war. There is 
much head-shaking at this but no violent discussion, and 
most of the students write down the twelve books which 
the subversive guy recommends—books ranging from “In 
Place of Splendor” to “Red Star Over China.” Next a 
White Russian, veteran refugee in many lands but only 
now come to America, answers in gentle but badly broken 
English. “You are mistakit. You are been foolished wit 
propaganda,” he begins. Next the Greek makes a three 
sentence contribution. “Here in America is free speech. 
Here in this class everybody speak how he think. Nobody 
mad.” Then the American machinist gives a brief and 
intelligent talk on unemployment insurance. 

By now they all want to speak, but the bell rings. The 
hour-and-a-half is over. The teacher reminds them of an 
imminent expedition to the Museum of Natural History. 
They gather their notebooks and leave, some to go into 
other classes, some for home. They’ve learned a good bit, 
and they’ve had a good time. 


Free Speech, Unafraid 


ONE OR TWO OF THE TEACHERS TOOK ADVANTAGE OF HAVING 
a visitor present to invite special discussion. Many 
refugee students were eager to talk about differences be- 
tween life and customs here and in the countries they 
used to call home. 

“The hardest,” said a young German, “was conversa- 
tion. Not the English, I learned enough for talking in 
England. But what to talk about? People asked me only, 
how was it in a concentration camp? Or how did it feel 
to be bombed? Or do I like America? Then comes the 
silence from nothing more to say. You feel how—the 
way—you are classified, alien. But now, since I come to 
school, now I have’ much with Americans.” 

“Yes,” said another. “In school for the first time I feel 
I belong to a country. What happens in your newspapers, 
even your history, they are for me, too.” 

“Your history,” said an older man. “At home we were 
taught it is teo new to count. But here we learn that a 
few years of American history can make much for civiliza- 
tion. Because your history, it is the history of an idea, an 
ideal. Liberty—that was once only a word. Here it is 
something, even for me.” 

“Even yet,” said another, “I am not easy with liberty. 
When people talk against Hitler, out of habit my head 
turns. Suppose someone listens!” 

“It took one year,” said another, “not to tremble when 
someone spoke to criticize the President. Even now, when 
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a cartoon makes fun with him, then I know I am not yet} 
Americanized to think such freedom should be. That is, 
I think it should but—don’t feel it.” 

‘For me,” said another, “the hardest was to lose the} 
old life, before Hitler. Here I am nobody.” _ | 

“Oh, he will change,” a young woman interrupted. | 
“Soon we let go of the past. Soon we don’t have to tell} 

eople how important once we were. | 
5 There is en a joke about that,” said another. “An | 
American dachshund met a refugee dachshund. ‘So you're 
a refugee dachshund,’ he said. And the refugee dog 
answered, ‘Yes, but in Germany I was a St. Bernard! 
And they all laughed. ey 

“Even laughter,” said another, “we find again in Amer- 
ica. Only not our right jobs. Thar is the hardest. And 
besides English so many new things to learn.” 

The refugee has indeed many things to learn; to travel 
by subway, to use our telephones, to buy our groceries— 
new brands and grades, weights and measures, new foods, 
especially vegetables; and new cooking. He must learn, 
too, a whole new code of American manners: the small 
change of our conversation; how to behave in a restau- 
rant; that we have no equivalent of the European coffee 
house, where one cup of coffee entitles one to spend the 
whole evening over newspapers and talk. He must learn, 
too, how to take his children’s Americanization, and 
America’s way of treating children. “Why,” said one 
father, “when I came to school to register, the principal 
not only asked me, he asked my child to sit down!” 

But they learn quickly. Many attend not only the 
WPA or other public school classes, but seek out. special 
classes sponsored by private organizations. 

Perhaps the most outstanding of these private organiza- 
tions is New York’s Committee for Refugee Education, 
with which twenty-one social service groups cooperate— 
Protestant, Catholic, Jewish, non-sectarian. This com-— 
mittee’s work has a significance quite apart from the fact 
that in its fifteen months’ existence it has given instruction 
to some 3,400 refugees: it has pioneered in the collection 
and development of teaching materials. Its “Guide to 
Materials for Teaching English to Refugees,” prepared by 
Fanne Aronoff, Gilbert Convers, and Nora Hodges is” 
endorsed by state and government bureaus. It has become 
a valuable contribution not only to teachers of refugees, 
but to the whole adult education field. It is useful, too, to” 
teachers in public schools, especially in communities with 
little money to spend, for it reveals an enormous amount 
of historical and other educational material which can be 
secured free or for a nominal charge. 

This committee and the public schools and libraries” 
work closely together. Indeed the whole field of educa- 
tion for the refugee and for the older immigrant—national 
and local, public and private—offers inspiring examples 
of cooperation. The Office of Education in Washington, ~ 
the WPA education service, the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service of the Department of Justice, all 
pull together to promote good citizenship among Amer- 
ica’s foreign born. English and naturalization classes. 
under every kind of sponsorship make good use of the 
excellent federal textbook on citizenship, “Our Constitu- 
tion and Government,” published by the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service of the Department of Justice. 
Other teaching materials developed in one part of the 


country are made available to other parts, largely through 
the services of the WPA. 


An English and citizenship class in Charleroi, Pa. 


A whole article might be written on the WPA Ameri- 
canization and Citizenship program. ‘This is only one 
part of the WPA education program, in which, in Janu- 
ary 1941, 956,163 adults were enrolled. In its 4,187 
naturalization classes, 78,691 foreign students are learning, 
besides English and American history— 


heir rights under the constitution and their duties as 
citizens . . . how our federal government operates and how 
che state and local governments operate. They learn about the 
Supreme Court. ... They learn our American customs and 
American ideals. They learn to outgrow old nationalistic 
loyalties and prejudices. . . . They become friends with their 
neighbors from other lands. 

They are taught in terms of adult thought. . . . They learn: 
“This is a democracy,” instead of “I see a cat.” They learn 
‘I am free” —“I have a job.” They learn about things relating 
to their own adult lives. They enjoy themselves while learning 
to become good American citizens—From a leaflet, The 
WPA Americanization and Citizenship Program, published 
oy the Works Progress Administration, Washington, D. C. 


The friendly spirit which the refugee finds in Ameri- 
-anization classes he finds, too, in other American institu- 
ions—our public libraries, for example. These are a 
evelation and a boon, especially to book-starved scholars 
who for years have been denied the use of libraries in 
heir native countries—often, indeed deprived of their 
wn books. Many of them had read translations of cer- 
ain American authors—Jack London, Upton Sinclair, 
[Theodore Dreiser, Sinclair Lewis—and out of these had 
uilt up a spotty picture of American culture. In the 
ibraries they fill out the picture. They want books on 
American history, customs, all phases of American life. 
To meet this need a descriptive list called Interpreting 
{merica and a series of regional lists to be distributed to 
efugees who are being “resettled” in different parts of 
he country, have been issued by the Readers’ Advisers 
f the New York Public Library. “The public library,” 
ays the head of this service, Jennie M. Flexner, in a paper 
we | 
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on “Readers’ Advisers Work with the New Emigre,” 
offers the first real touch of freedom. .. . Books are a 
way to learn to live among us .... Among books these 
men assume again the stature of men, and the librarian 
has the privilege of taking part in restoring to these 
emigres the sense of belonging . . . which will enable 
tem to make their real contribution to the life of the 
country.” 


A Fresh Accent on Patriotism 


THERE IS A LITTLE DANGER OF GIVING THE IMPRESSION 
that all refugees are extraordinarily intelligent and adapt- 
able. There are of course many who find the going hard, 
the language baffling, the new customs bewildering. But 
these are in the minority. For the most part the refugees 
take up their new life with determination, face their new 
hardships with courage. “I used to teach philosophy,” said 
one. “Now I must develop a new—how do you say?—a 
new brand. I go to California to become a butler. Now I 
must hope to be a good butler, till my better chance comes. 
And it can come—no?—in this democracy.” 


Last June, at the graduation exercises of New York 
City’s elementary evening schools, a Czech refugee, a 
chemist, made the valedictory address. When he aid, 
“We owe a special debt to this country whose adherence 
to its guiding principles of democracy and humanity has 
snatched us ... from the misery and brutality of a world 
gone mad. Our many nationalities and creeds are fused in 
a common objective—to serve this, our adopted country,” 
every word rang with meaning. And it found a moving 
response among the other 1,400 graduates, representing 
seventy-five nationalities and many degrees of culture. 


And, at the graduation exercises of an elementary day 
school, a fourteen-year-old refugee child said in her essay 
on “What It Means to Me to Be an American.” 


America! . . . My heart leaps with gratitude. ... I am 
here in this new country after the terrible hardships I have 
seen and endured in a land ruled by a dictator... . I can 
walk in the street without any fear of being mocked’ at or 
called names. . . . I should be thankful for all my privileges, 
the Bill of Rights, the Amendments, the Constitution, for 
which so many patriots sacrificed their lives “that this nation, 
under God, might have a new birth of freedom.” 


These two quotations express the feelings of most of the 
150,000 refugees from Nazi controlled countries, now in 
the United States as candidates for citizenship. They are 
a tiny fraction of our population of a hundred and thirty 
millions. Small, even among our five million aliens. But 
though the refugee is statistically almost negligible, cul- 
turally he is important. It would be hard to find, in any 
other group of comparable size, so large a percentage of 
persons with a contribution to make to the arts, the 
sciences, and the general culture of our country. 

And perhaps even more valuable to us than the cultural 
contributions the refugee brings to America is his en- 
thusiasm for what he finds in America. The historic 
words, liberty, democracy, justice, custom-blunted in our 
ears, recapture their old real content when they are spoken 
by these emigres, whose appetite for freedom, like that 
of those earlier refugees, the Puritans and the Hugenots, 
has been whetted by persecution. The refugee brings to 
America a fresh accent on patriotism. 
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Pictures from Foto Conrado, Ciudad Trujillo Ss 


Sosua Bay, the colonization site given to the project by Generalissimo Rafael L. Trujillo 


ew Neighbors in Sosua : 


by JOSEPH A. ROSEN 7 


The latest chapter in New World colonization is an experimental refugee _ 
settlement in the Dominican Republic. An authority on cooperative 
homesteading, who has been actively identified with the project, describes 


its beginnings, its hopes, its problems, its significance. 


COMPARED TO THE MAGNITUDE OF THE PRESENT WORLD 
refugee problem our very modest settlement project in the 
Dominican Republic is merely a tiny float on the ocean of 
human misery from which we, at best, can stretch out a 
helping hand to a small number of more fortunate indi- 
viduals who happen to swim within our reach, and these 
are naturally not always the most deserving. 

The project, however, merits serious consideration as 
a comprehensive effort to solve in a practical way, by 
actual experiment, a problem in human ecology which 
may become extremely important in the post-war period 
when large scale migration and settlement of masses of 
European populations may become an urgent and bitter 
necessity. 

In this migration the tropical and sub-tropical zones 
may be destined to play an important part. While the 
widely spread assumption that in the tropics and sub- 
tropics nature abundantly supplies man with food and 
other necessities and everything grows almost without 


any effort, is definitely a misconception, it is within these 
regions that large sections of undeveloped and under- 
populated territories may be available for mass settlement 
with fewer obstacles and less resistance from the existing 
population than in countries of the temperate zones. 
Hence, the importance of this experiment. a 
There are, of course, a good many European residents 
in most tropical and sub-tropical countries who have lived 


be feasible. : 
Briefly stated, the fundamental objects of our exp 


rent are to find out by actual trials: (1) Whether 
sttlers from middle European countries can not 
nly live but perform a substantial amount of 
hysical work under sub-tropical conditions; and 
2) whether they can be established there on a 
ufciently high standard of living, considerably 
bove the standards of the native laboring popu- 
ition, and be able to maintain these standards 
vithout continued help from the outside. 


[HE SOSUA PROJECT Is AN OUTGROWTH OF THE 
ian conference called by President Roosevelt 
1 1938. 

There were thirty-two governments represented 
t this conference, but only a few of them were 
cally ready to open their doors to refugees. The 
epresentative of the Dominican Republic con- 
eyed to the conference a message from his goy- 
rnment expressing his country’s willingness to 
ooperate wholeheartedly in any effort to settle 
ubstantial numbers of European refugees in the 
Yominican Republic. 

There was, however, at that time no technical 
rganization in existence prepared to make even 
modest beginning. There was no lack of well 
itentioned talks and discussions; but almost two 
ears elapsed before these exercises in elocution 
vere turned into deeds. Then James N. Rosen- 
erg took hold of the matter, and things really 
arted moving. Through the splendid coopera- 
on of the Dominican Minister in Washington, 
ehor A. Pastoriza, direct contact was established 
ith Generalissimo Trujillo, former President of 
1e Dominican Republic and the moving spirit 
f all progressive developments in that country 
uring the last ten years. A conference was held 
1 Ciudad Trujillo in January 1940 and within 
couple of weeks an agreement was worked 
ut between the Dominican Republic and the 
Yominican Republic Settlement Association, Inc. 
Under the terms of the agreement, which ap- 
lies equally to Jewish and non-Jewish immi- 
rants, the Dominican Republic “guarantees to 
1e settlers and their descendants full opportunity 
) continue their lives and occupations free from 
olestation, discrimination or persecution, with 
ill freedom of religion and religious ceremonials, 
ith equality of oppartunities and of civil, legal, 
ad economic rights, as well as all other rights 
lherent to human beings,” and offers them op- 
ortunity to acquire citizenship in the Dominican 
epublic in accordance with its constitution and 
WS. 


‘The contract provides that the first contingent 


. be admitted, either in one or in several sepa- 
tte groups, is to number 500 families, and the 
ttlements are to progress gradually through the 
umber of years that may be desirable or neces- 
ry in order that the immigrants may establish 
emselyes as independent and self-supporting 
5 
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members of society and reimburse the Settlement Associa- 
tion for its expenditures on their behalf. 

Just before the signing of the agreement Generalissimo 
Trujillo offered to the Dominican Republic Settlement 
Association—which has come to be called by a combina- 
tion of its initials: DORSA—a tract of land with buildings 
and other improvements on it as his personal contribution 
to the success of the project. The offer was made in the 
following letter to Mr. Rosenberg: 


My pear Mr. RosENBERG: 


My country property located in Sosua, province of Puerto 
Plata, has, as you have informed me, been selected by Dr. 
Joseph A. Rosen as an appropriate place for settlement. 

This property of about 26,685 acres, contains twenty-four 
dwellings, reservoir, and other installations for the accommo- 
dation of settlers. The property has 4,950 acres of cultivated 
pasture, and large extent of virgin forest, with an abundance 
of valuable timber, which represents for me an actual in- 
vestment of not less than $100,000. 

I am deeply interested to cooperate in a practical way with 
the humanitarian plans of President Roosevelt. I hope the 
immigration of European refugees to the Dominican Re- 
public will stimulate the progress of our country, and will 
intensify the development of our natural resources, as well 
as industries. 

To repeat, I am deeply interested in the realization of 
this settlement enterprise, because I am convinced that we 
must all cooperate within our possibilities for the success of 
thig humanitarian and noble effort. It is, therefore, my dear 
Mr. Rosenberg, my pleasure to offer to the Refugee Associa- 
tion, of which you are the esteemed President, my Sosua 
property, as my personal contribution for the establishment, 
there, of the first refugee settlement in the Dominican Re- 
public. 

Believe me, 

Sincerely, 


(Sgd) Rarart L. Truyitto 


The main reasons for selecting the Sosua tract for the 
initial settlement were that it offered the possibilities of 
developing within the shortest possible time a combina- 


tion of receiving, 
training, and _accli- 
matization station, 


administration head- 
quarters and_ the 
nucleus of a settle- 
ment; and the cli- 
matic conditions in 
the northeastern part 
of the island are 
more suitable for 
Europeans. There 
are four seasons, two 
rainy and two dry, 
instead of only two 
as in other sections 
of the country. This 
breaks the sameness 
of the climate during 
the greater part of 
the year which is so 
trying for Europeans. 
Being on the coast, 
Sosua has the advantage of almost constant breezes 
throughout the year. The topography of the tract and 
the nature of the soils and subsoils facilitate the solution 
of the drainage and sanitation problems. 

The basic organization idea in working out the settle- 
ment project was to build a combination of individual 
subsistence homesteads, supplemented by cooperative 
plantations and other cooperative enterprises as a source 
of money income. 

Some of the refugees would prefer to settle on individual 
farms from the very outset. But, even in the case of 
people who have their own means and have had farm- 
ing experience in European countries we strongly advise 
them against such ventures. Unless a settler has suff- 
cient actual experience under sub-tropical conditions his 
chances of losing his investment and suffering bitter dis- 
appointments are much greater than his chances of suc- 
cess. One cannot apply the same methods of 
handling soil, taking care of live stock, and grow- 
ing crops which are suitable for temperate 
climates. 

A training period is an absolute necessity, and 
this must include not only technical training in 
how to work efficiently, but also training in how 
to live under the new conditions. 

By far the greater part of the prospective settlers 
had no experience in agricultural work of any kind. 
With them the process of readjustment is a double 
problem: physical and psychological, and the latter 
often presents much greater difficulties than the 
former. Those of us who have to help in the re- 
training of refugees sometimes get impatient with 
them, and we are apt to be critical. But we must 
not lose sight of the fact that while nature has 
endowed collective and individual organisms with 
remarkable powers of regeneration, it is often much 
easier to mend a broken body than a broken heart’ 
and broken spirit. 

The matter of selecting settlers for the pioneer. 
group was of extreme importance. While in an 
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Farming, as well as land reclamation, is mechanized 


established commu- 
nity there may be 
room for all kinds of 
people, young and 
old, the pioneer 
group had to be 
made up of healthy 
young men and wo- 
men or couples, pref- 
erably without chil- 
dren, as in the be- 
ginning there were 
no accommodations 
for families. The 
task of selection fell 
to our friends, Mr. 
and Mrs. Trone, who 
cheerfully volun- 
teered their services. 
Mr. ‘Trone is a re- 
tired engineer who 
has had over twenty- 
five years experience 
in a score of countries all over the world with the Gen- 
eral Electric Company. Both Mr. and Mrs. Trone had 
a full understanding of the problem and both of them 
are people who know how to think not only with their 
minds but with their hearts. 

The task was an extremely difficult one. There were 
thousands upon thousands of refugees in the various 
countries of exile in Europe, anxious to get out of the 
European inferno, ready to go anywhere, to promise 
anything, to misstate their cases, to hide their defects, 
and to conceal their real intentions just for the sake of 
getting out as soon as possible. And from among these 
thousands they had to select a very few hundred and 
to be guided in the selection by one and only one cruel 
criterion—fitness. No pity, no “have a heart” considera- 
tions, only fitness. 

But selection was only the beginning of the troubles 
yn the tortuous road of getting the prospective 
settlers over from Europe to Santo Domingo un- 
ler present topsy-turvy world conditions. Night- 
mares of securing 57 varieties of visas—exit, en- 
rance, transit, expirations, renewals, revalidations 
overcoming passport difficulties, finding trans- 
yortation facilities, wading through oceans of red 
ape, all of these are only a part of the tale. 

The first group of settlers, thirty-seven adults 
ind one smuggled-in baby, arrived in Sosua di- 
‘ectly from Germany through an Italian port early 
n May 1940. Another group of about 150 were 
Jue to follow in the same way a little later but 
vere turned back from the Italian border as Italy 
vas about to enter the war. Additional groups 
ame through from several other countries between 
October 1940 to June 1941. 

At present there are about 400 settlers in Sosua; 
: hundred or so more are expected to arrive shortly. 
[he oldest residents have been there for a little 
yver a year, the majority for several months. 

The experiment has not been carried out strictly 
n accordance with the plans. As it often happens, 


The first steps toward better animal breeding 
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nd first Sosua 


a number of unforeseen circumstances intervened. It 
was originally planned to have each settler under sys- 
tematic medical observation. A young refugee couple 
from ‘Vienna, both of them doctors with some tropical 
experience, were brought to Sosua to devote themselves 
to medical observations and also to teach the settlers how 
to live under the new sub-tropical conditions. But it is 
aiygays much easier to formulate a plan than to carry it 
out rigorously in detail. For various valid, and sometimes 
not altogether valid, reasons the anticipated systematic 
medical data have not yet been accumulated and analvzed. 
Nevertheless, as a result of our experiences with the first 
groups of settlers we feel justified in stating that we are 
reasonably sure that the first question—whether the 
settler can not only live but perform a substantial amount 
of physical work under sub-tropical conditions—can be 
answered in the affirmative. 


WE FOUND THAT THE AVERAGE NORMAL HEALTHY PERSON 
of not over middle age, up to forty to forty-five years can 
adjust himself comparatively easily to the climatic condi- 
tions; and by proper distribution of working hours and 
observation of a few elementary rules of behavior, perform 
considerable physical work without undue fatigue. Pre- 
cisely what are the best working hours for outdoor work 
have to be determined by specific local conditions, par- 
ticularly by the prevailing breezes during the different 
hours of the day in the different seasons. 

Persons not accustomed to any physical work exert a 
ton of energy to perform a pound of work. These people 
have to be taught the elements of proper movements and 
fulcrum applications in performing one kind of work or 
another. But this is equally true under temperate climatic 
conditions. 

Other important educational problems are to teach the 
people how to adjust their habits of sleeping, dressing, 
bathing, and particularly eating and drinking. Changing 
dietary habits is one of the most difficult problems. Drink- 
ing only boiled water, substituting rice and beans for 
bread and meat, eating a variety of unaccustomed fruits 


ay. 


Shopping at the cooperative store 


and vegetables, and learning the proper way of preparing 
these foods are matters requiring considerable effort and 
attention, but these are by no means insurmountable 
difficulties. Much has still to be done in this respect for 
and by the Sosua settlers, but a great deal has already 
been accomplished. 

Now, as the second fundamental problem—whether 
the settlers could be established on a sufficiently high 
standard of living—we are as yet not able to give any 
definite answer. All we can say is that we have reasonable 
hope that this can be accomplished. We are basing our 
hopes on three factors, namely: mechanization; coopera- 
tion; introduction of special technical crops which may 
form a base for the development of small local industries 
and _ increase export possibilities. 


Mechanization of work. The universal tool used by 
natives in almost all tropical and sub-tropical countries 
is the machete, a short-handled long knife with blades of 
half a dozen different shapes, used by them for practically 
all kinds of work. The natives are very expert in using 
this tool, and no European settler can ever expect to com- 
pete with them in efficiency if equipped only with a 
machete. But supplied with more complicated implements 
and machinery the European settler is able to accomplish 
a great deal more than a native. Therefore it is reason- 
able to expect that rational mechanization of as many 
processes of the settlers’ work as possible may enable 
them to increase production. 


Cooperation, both for production and for marketing pur- 
poses, may help the settlers to increase their income by 
enabling them to use better tools and better methods of 
culture which are possible on a large cooperative planta- 
tion or enterprise but are beyond the reach of the individ- 
ual small farmer. But the development of cooperative 
enterprises also requires an educational effort, particu- 
larly with refugees coming from Germany. Their civic 
and cooperating instincts are in a surprisingly rudimentary 
state. In this respect refugees from eastern European 
countries are much more promising human material. 
Training in cooperation also includes gradual develop- 
ment of self-government which is already functioning. 
There is a Settlers’ Council elected by the settlers which 
is assisting the management in running the colony: Every 
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as well as positive results, and it is never safe to dra 


settler after three months residence in Sosua is eligible! 
to vote and to be elected as a member of the council. The} 
council consists of three members elected by and re-| 
sponsible to periodical mass meetings. | 


Introduction of new crops. ‘There are considerable possi-| 
bilities in the way of developing essential oil crops, dry-| 
ing oil crops, fiber crops, and so on. Some trials are be-| 
ing made with these crops which may prove to be a/ 
source of substantial income not only for the settlers but! 
for the entire country. 

At present Dorsa is spending from $1,500 to $2,000 for 
the settlement of a family, not including cost of trans- 
portation from Europe, which under present world con- 
ditions is excessively high. 

Each settler receives maintenance for one year. This 
means food and lodging, necessary work clothing, medical 
attention, agricultural training and Spanish instruction, 
plus $3 per month in cash. Dorsa hopes that settlers will 
be ready to go to their own homesteads at the end of the 
first six-months training period. For the remainder of 
the year, the homesteader receives free credit at the Dorsa 
store or warehouse of $9 per month, in lieu of the food 
and lodging previously provided for him in the barracks. 
Additional credit allowances are given to settlers with 
children. 

Dorsa and the Settlers’ Council decide when an indi- 
vidual is ready to go out on his own homestead which 
consists of the following, valued at $1,600: a house on 
one hectare of land; one additional hectare of garden 
land; furniture, fixtures, and garden tools; small live- 
stock; two cows, one horse, one mule; and credit toward 
an undertaking approved by Dorsa. 

The settlers are not required to pay any interest for two 
years. Thereafter a maximum of 3 percent will be 
charged and used for community purposes. The prin- 
cipal is to be gradually repaid over a period of years be- 
ginning in the third year. 

We are putting up modest but substantial and com- 
fortable houses with electric lights, showers, water su 
ply, in some cases small refrigerators; we are building 
community houses, a small hospital, a school, and so on. 
But whether the settlers will be able to maintain these 
standards and begin repayments on the investment still 
remains to be seen. 

On the initiative of Leon Falk, Jr., who is a member of 
the board of Dorsa and also a member of the board of 
the Maurice and Laura Falk Foundation, the Brook- 
ings Institution is presently making a comprehensive gen- 
eral survey of the economic possibilities of the Dominican 
Republic. The Falk Foundation is financing this survey 
with Professor Dana Munro of Princeton University in 
charge of the work. The survey may prove to be of great 
value to the future development of settlement projects. 


by their enthusiasm and, instead of an objective analysi 
of facts, proceed on the assumption that the experim 

has already proven to be a success. This has to | 
guarded against. Any experiment may produce negativ 


premature conclusions. 


National Agencies in the United States Dealing with Refugee Problems 


American Committee for 
Christian Refugees, Inc. 
165 West 46th St., New York. 


Executive Director: K. Brent 
Woodruff __ 
Associate Director: Evelyn W. 
Hersey 
Assists Christian refugees from 


European countries. Maintains Mi- 
gration, Case Work, Vocational and 
Resettlement services. 


American Friends Service 
Committee (Quakers) 


20 South 12 Street, Philadelphia 
Pennsylvania 


Chairman: Rufus M. Jones 
Executive Secretary: Clarence E. 
Pickett 


Maintains services in Europe, Latin 
America, and Orient to provide re- 
lief to refugees and technical advice 
on emigration, In the United States, 
the Committee supplements the work 
of other agencies in providing hos- 
pitality, re-training, and resettlement 
facilities for refugees, without racial, 
religious, or political discrimination. 
Cooperates closely with various 
agencies in development of orderly 
procedures in refugee problems. 


B’nai B'rith 
ee s St., N.W., Washington, 


Pres., Henry Monsky 
Secy., Maurice Bisgyer 


B’nai B’rith, which had units in 
many countries abroad, established 
its Refugee Aid Service primarily to 
assist B’nai B’rith brethren and their 
families. The B’nai B’rith Anti-De- 
famation League dispels misconcep- 
tions concerning refugees. B’nai 
B’rith Hillel Foundations arrange 
for board and lodging for a sub- 
stantial number of refugee students 
in universities throughout the coun- 
try. 


Catholic Committee for 

Refugees 

(Including Refugee Children) 
265 West 14 St., New York City 


Chm. The Most Rey. Joseph F. 
Rummel, D.D., Archbishop of 
New Orleans 

Exec. Dir. Rev. Emil N. Komora 


Organized in 1936 by the American 
Hierarchy upon appeal from the 
Catholic bishops of Germany. This 
Committee aids refugees in the 
United States in their economic, so- 
cial and religious adjustment. Car- 
ries on immigration and resettlement 
rograms in cooperation with the 
Vational Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence, other Catholic institutions 
throughout the country and all other 
refugee and social service agencies. 


Hadassah, The Women’s 
Zionist Organization of 
America, Inc. 

1819 Broadway, New York City 


Sole American agency Youth Aliyah 
(immigration) movement, respon- 
sible transfer, training, settlement 
European Jewish refugee children 
and youth in Palestine. Approxi- 
mately 8000 already settled. Or- 
ranized 1912. Conducts countrywide 
ospital, public health, child welfare, 
child feeding, land reclamation pro- 
grams in Palestine. War emergency 
program these fields initiated Sep- 
tember, 1940. Built, supports and ad- 
ministers Rothschild-Hadassah-Uni- 
versity Hospital and Medical School, 

t. Scopus, Jerusalem. Total Mem- 
bership Senior, Junior Hadassah 
100,000. aes 


Hospites (American Social 
Workers Hospitality Group) 
130 East 22 St.,. New York 


Chm. Mrs. John M. Glenn 
- Sec. Joanna C. Colcord 


This organization is designed to as- 


ist displaced foreign social workers 
n their own countries or as refugees 
-Isewhere. Et 

a 


The Emergency Rescue 
Committee 


122 East 42nd Street, New York 
Chairman, Dr. Frank Kingdon 


An American emergency committee 
formed for the purpose of rescuing 
from Europe antt-totalitarian citizens 
in special danger, and aiding them 
to evacuate to the United States 
and other neutral countries. 


Hebrew Sheltering and 
Immigrant Aid Society (HIAS) 
425 Lafayette St., New York 


Pres. Abraham Herman 
Exec. Dir. Isaac L. Asofsky 


Along with its general program of 
years standing of service to immi- 
grants, the HIAS assists Jewish ref- 
ugees by meeting incoming immi- 
grants on arrival, provides food and 
shelter to refugee families as well as 
to single men at headquarters, and 
offers an employment service. In 
conjunction with the Jewish Coloni- 
zation Association, it maintains of- 
fices in European and South Amer- 
ican countries and the Far East serv- 
ing refugees and immigrants. 


International Migration 
Service 
122 East 22 St., New York 


Chm. Joseph P. Chamberlain 
Internat]. Dir. George L. War- 
ren 


Associate Internatl. Dir. Ruth 
Larned 

American Director, Patrick M. 
Malin 


Gives technical advice and case work 
service to refugees, to people con- 
cerned with special refugee families 


abroad, to educational institutions 
interested in refugee students and 
professors, and to local agencies 


with refugee clients. Through these 
agencies, it locates relatives and e- 
sources of refugees in the United 
States. Branches and correspondents 
abroad refer cases to the IMS 


International Student Service 

8 W. 40th St., N. Y. C. 

Ch.: Dr. Alvin Johnson 

Gen. Sec.: Joseph P. Lash 

Refugee Sec.: Margaret J. 

Brown 

The central non-sectarian agency for 
aid to student refugees. Secures 
scholarships in American universities 
and grants loans to students of ex- 
ceptional promise and need. 


The Jewish Agricultural 
Society, Inc. 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York 


President: Francis F. Rosenbaum 
Vice President: . Wolfgang 
Schwabacher 
Secretary: Reuben Arkush 
Treasurer: Richard S. Goldman 
Managing Director: Gabriel 
Davidson 
Branch Offices: 130 North Wells 
Street, Chicago; Ellenville, 
New York 
Advises refugees in all farm matters, 
helps in the selection of suitable 
farms, makes loans for farm _pur- 
chase and operation, maintains Farm 
Employment Bureau, conducts Refu- 
ee Training Farm at Bound Brook, 
ew Jersey, and carries on educa- 
tional extension work among Jewish 
farmers. 


International Relief 
Association, Inc. 
2 West 43 St., New York 


Hon. Chm. Charles A. Beard 

Treas. Freda Kirchway 

Exec. Sec. Sheba Strunsky 
Established in 1933 to give relief to 
non-communist, anti-fascist victims 
in Europe. Since the fall of France, 
in addition to continuing its relief 
work, the I, R. A. has been engaged 
in obtaining emergency visas and 
arranging transport to safety of anti- 


fascists who might otherwise have 
perished, 
National Board, Y.W.C.A. 
600 Lexington Avenue, New 
York 
President: Mrs. Henry A. In- 
graham : 
General Secretary: Miss Emma 
Jee daGhade 
Committee on Refugees: Miss 
Mabel B. Ellis, secretary 
Assistance to refugees connected 


with Y.W.C.A.’s abroad including 
help in migrating and guidance in 
using technical service of refugee 
agencies, advice on social contacts 
and educational opportunities, enlist- 
ing cooperation of local Y.W.C.A.’s 
in arranging hospitality, finding 
work, etc. Education of constituency 
on problems of refugees. 


National Council of Jewish 
Women, Inc. 
1819 Broadway, New York City 


President: Mrs. Maurice L. 
Goldman 
Chairman, Ex. Comm.: Mrs. 


Karl J. Kaufmann 
. Dir, Service to Foreign Born: 
Miss Esther Beckwith 


An organization of 60,000 members 
in over 300 senior and junior sec- 
tions. Services to the foreign born 
include advice on immigration pro- 
cedures, meeting newcomers at ports 
of entry, aid in social adjustment 
and naturalization through locally 
sponsored social and educational pro- 
grams. The national office acts as 
clearing house for local sections in 
all their fields of interest, which in- 
clude Social Welfare, Social Legisla- 
tion, International Relations and 
adult Jewish education. 


National Federation of 
Settlements, Inc. 
147 Avenue B, New York 


Places a limited number of refugees 
in Settlements throughout the coun- 
try. 


National Refugee Service, Inc. 
165 West 46 St., New York 
Chm. Board: Joseph P. Cham- 


berlain 
Pres.: William Rosenwald 
Exec. Dir.: Albert Abrahamson 


The National Refugee Service, 
founded in 1939 as a consolidation of 
a number of agencies dealing with 
refugee problems, grants financial 
aid to emigres on a budget basis, 
assists in resettlement of refugees 
throughout the country, maintains 
an employment and vocational re- 
training service, offers migration ad- 
vice to prospective emigres and 
their relatives and friends in this 
country, and aids in the Ameri- 
canization of newcomers. Special 
committees within the NRS handle 
the problems of refugee parsieians, 
musicians, farmers, rabbis, social 
workers, scholars, and_ scientists. 
The NRS is a beneficiary of the 
United Jewish Appeal. 


(In answering advertisements please mention Survey GRAPHIC) 
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National Travelers Aid 
Association 
425 Fourth Ave., New York 


Pres. Randall J. LeBoeuf, Jr. 
Gen, Dir. Miss Bertha McCall 


Concerned with the problems of per- 
sons in transit, the National Travel- 
ers Aid Association (the central 
agency of Travelers Aid Societies 
and representatives in various lo- 
calities organized for the purpose of 
developing, strengthening and main- 
salting a coordinated and coopera- 
tive chain of service throughout the 
nation) serves refugees along with 
other groups. 


New World Resettlement Fund 
2 West 43 Street, New York City 


Chm.: Oswald Garrison Villard 
National Sec’y: John Dos Passos 
Treasurer: Margaret De Silver 
Exec. Sec’y: America Gonzalez 


The only organization carrying on 
planned and completely financed re- 
settlement for Spanish refugees. Its 
first colony in Ecuador is SIMON 
BOLIVAR, a /74l-acre farm 35 
miles from Quito, the capital, and 
comprises 50 men, women and chil- 
dren. According to the contract 
signed with the Government of 
Ecuador, the NEW WORLD RE- 
SETTLEMENT FUND may re- 
settle as many as 5000 refugee 
families in that country. 


Refugee Economic Corporation 


570 Lexington Avenue, New 
York 

President: Charles J. Liebman 

Vice-President: Bernard Flexner 

Treasurer; Albert D. Lasker 

Secretary: George W. Naumburg 


Assistant Secretary: Emery H. 
Komlos 
The Corporation studies and de- 


velops settlement projects: through- 
out the world for the economic re- 
habilitation of refugees. The pro- 
gram is long-range and constructive. 
It lies outside the field of emergency 
relief and within that of financial 
and technical aid to refugees on a 
sound economic basis. The Corpora- 
tion undertakes the financing and 
management of enterprises of a 
banking, credit, industrial, mercan- 
tile, agricultural, and utility nature. 
Emphasis is placed upon planned 
controlled immigration and settle- 
ment. At present the major projects 
of the Corporation are located in 
Australia, Bolivia, Palestine, the 
Philippines, and the United States. 


Spanish Refugee Relief 
Campaign 
342 Madison Avenue, New York 
Chairman: Francis J. McConnell 
Ex. Sec.: Herman F. Reissig 
A relief and service organization for 
Spanish Republican refugees in 
Europe, the United States and Latin 
America. 
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Unitarian Service Committee 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


hm, Prof, William Emerson 

mee Dir. Dr. Robert C. Dexter 
Formed by the American Unitarian 
Association for service for refugees 
abroad and at home. It has sent 
four commissioners to Portugal and 
southern France who do personal 
work with refugees—tracing families, 
helping with visas, cooperating with 
other agencies. 


LETTERS AND LIFE 


Food for Thought 


by LEON WHIPPLE 


BERLIN DIARY, by William L. Shirer. Knopf. 605 plus xxi pp. 
Price $3. 

WHAT MEIN KAMPF MEANS TO AMERICA, by Francis Hackett. 
Reynal & Hitchcock. 288 pp. Price $2. 


AMERICA, by David Cushman Coyle. National Home Library Founda- 
tion, 91 pp. Price 25 cents. 


CONGRESSIONAL PROCEDURE, by Floyd M. Riddick. Chapman & 
Grimes. 387 pp. Price $4. 


Postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


THE MIND CAN BE ILL-FED AS WELL AS THE BODY. WE NEED A 
second Washington Conference to tell us the optimum diet 
for the American spirit. Not by bread alone, however replen- 
ished with minerals and vitamins, can we win health for 
this crisis. Let us consider how many calories of truth we 
get, what protective vitamins can increase our resistance to 
propaganda, whence will come iron for the nation’s blood- 
stream. The experts testify that the digestion of good food 
is thrown out of kilter by fear. Yet fear is part of our daily 
diet now. How much can we stand? What is a balanced 
ration for the mind? The science of nutrition tells folks how 
to better their /aissez-faire eating. We might well do some 
research on our Jaissez-faire thinking. 

The parallel is enlightening, within limits. For example, 
“Berlin Diary” by William Shirer did not become a best-seller 
overnight (350,000 copies are now in print) only because it 
is a grand readable book. We were starving for news from 
Germany as we are for fresh vegetables in spring. This hunger 
for firsthand inforznation about what has been going on there, 
uncensored and purged of propaganda, is natural. We need to 
make decisions that can be right only if we know what the 
German people feel and think, what lies they are fed, how 
their morale stands up, what war has done to their souls, 
what chance there is they will overthrow the cynical gangsters 
whose racket is. paid for in blood. Mr. Shirer set down his 
answers to such questions in this diary he kept at grave 
personal risk. 

As of December 1940, when he left, he believed: “German 


morale is still good . . . . Hitler is the sole and absolute boss 
of Germany .... The people are not starving though their 
diet is limited... . The war machine will have oil for at Jeast 


two more years .... The clash (with the United States) is 
inevitable, a conflict of dynamic forces.” He backs up his 
judgments with a brilliant analysis of the German character 
that makes war while it craves peace, and an appraisal of the 
Nazi leaders. Such informed comments everywhere light up 
his reports of the day’s news. The lesson is that our minds 
and wills need the constant nourishment of fresh information. 
Mr. Shirer’s reports do not cover the events of 1941. How 
can we get more? 

We are grateful for this unique distillation of the experi- 
ence of an ace reporter, of sound sense and good will who 
had the disciplined courage to endure a regime he hated so 
that he could fulfil his professional duty of getting to the 
American people over the air all the news he could send. He 


was Berlin commentator for the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 


tem. The backstage picture of the radio job, the struggle with 
the censors, the technical achievements, the work, ingenuity, 
and expense it took to get that five-minute talk to a trans- 
mitter, is a story in itself. Another is that of his private 
everyday life, with the intimate details that take us into the 
streets, among the people, and finally into war zone and state 
ceremonial. He saw more than his chaperones bargained for, 
and sets down his observations with a warm sympathy and 
angry resentment that move us deeply. 
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You have doubtless read the book by now, for you craved | 
the iron of knowledge, too. You can get more in “You Can’t| 
Do Business With Hitler” (Little, Brown. Price $1.50,) by| 
Douglass Miller, who from 1924 to 1939 was trade commis- 
sioner, then commercial attaché at our Berlin embassy. His 
facts are on Nazi economics, and how trade is an instrument 
of politics; his conclusion is his title. Note that both books 
are by men who for years followed the development of Nazi 
policy from unique listening posts, then got out and told 
what they had actually witnessed. We need more food of this 
kind—perhaps the recently returned consular agents will add 
to our supply. The success of Mr. Miller’s book is further 
testimony of our hunger. 


NutTRITION DEPENDS ON ASSIMILATION. WE HAVE A VAST PRO- 
vision of material on the world crisis, and our American duty, 
so vast indeed that plain people cannot easily find the plain 
things they can understand. Our expert publicists are wisely 
trying to offer this nourishment. Francis Hackett, about a 
year ago, first read Hitler’s Mein Kampf, unabridged for 
$1.89, and discovered a document so amazing, menacing, 
dynamic, that he declares it marks “the Great Divide, the 
Germans on one side, the rest of the world on the other .. . 
not literature but action.” He set himself to write a “book 
review” that would make his fellow-Americans read the book. 
It should, for he has summoned all his humane wisdom, his 
sense of history, his noble good will, his fiery brilliance of 
style to translate the evil Hitlerian gospel so that we may 
understand, heed, and meet the challenge. The whole terrible 
picture is there: the psychopathic author, nationalism and 
racism, anti-democracy, liar’s propaganda, the urge to world 
domination. 

The usefulness of Mr. Hackett’s endeavor to reach the 
people, still ill-informed on what Hitler means to America, 
is proven by the fact that his message is being carried as a 
serial in newspapers, an ironical “popularization.” People 
may not read Mein Kampf, but they will read Hackett— 
and that is all to the good. He makes the doctrines of de- 
struction stark clear under the X-ray of his feelings. 


Davin CusHMAN CoyLE AND THE Homer Liprary FounDaTION 
both have long worked to get tracts for the times to the 
people. They know the virtues of simplicity, brevity, and a 
low price. These are combined in “America,” in which the 
author tells what he believes Americans should enlist to 
defend. We are, he writes, in a war for democracy, declared 
or undeclared, in which we must help our neighbors against 
a set of gangsters, just as we would in everyday life. The 
questions are: What is Nazism? What are we after? Why 
help England? What good is democracy? The gang com- 
parison, the use of the question, the sharp outlines, the choice 
of simple words, reveal the author’s gift and design for 
making great ideas clear to ordinary citizens. Here is a book 
to pass out if you want to help get some North and South. 
points in men’s minds. We wish the dons and doctors whose 
important messages are often clouded and confused by tor- 
tuous verbiage, would boil down their provender, and season 
it with a like literary skill. 3 
This book was made in America, for Americans, wheth 
you agree with it all or not. There is always a keen appetit 
for homecooking; sometimes it seems that too much of cur. 
rent writing is concerned with problems, threats, calls, fro 
abroad. We risk having the dictators dictate our way 
thought. One criticism of the democracies is that they let 
initiative slip out of their hands. In the field of ideas 
best defense may be a bold offensive. What we defend is o: 
own way of life. We are in the world, isolation is as im 
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jible as it is cowardly, to overcome an alien philosophy and 
ts evil practice is the paramount challenge—we can never 
sorget that. But evil is overcome by good, bad philosophy 
sy sound, lies by truth. We need to affirm America to meet 
the challenge, to answer the calls. 


'VE KNOW OUR CREED, BUT NOT ENOUGH ABOUT HOW IT WorKS. 

found perhaps a purely personal satisfaction in reading 
“Congressional Procedure.” It is the scholarly and detailed 
wccount of how our parliament makes our laws. To under- 
stand that is of some importance at a time when in many 
slaces a dictator's fiat is the law. Our principal duty may, 
ndeed, be to preserve representative government and help 
reestablish its rule abroad. The importance of understanding 
parliamentary procedure, and its relations to the Executive, 
s pointed out in the admirable foreword by Lindsay Rogers. 
"The French Parliament abdicated long before France capitu- 
ated,” he declares. To have a House of Representatives is a 
pretty fine thing; to understand its political organization, the 
Speaker's function, the powers of the Rules Committee, the 
quirks of the Calendar and the ambidextrous Committee of 
the Whole, and the life-history of a Bill, helps a citizen get 
sack of the headlines. The story is never dull: it pictures 
democracy at work. 

The agenda of our conference would cover grave problems. 
How can we pierce the fog of war, now become the fog over 
nations? How can we keep confused citizens from washing 
their hands of the whole offering of censored news and false 
sropaganda? How indeed can we preserve from corruption 
che very words we must use? One resolution would be in 
order: to establish in that new inter-nation that must arise a 
guarantee of liberty of the press so that the peoples of the 
earth might know the truth about each other. 


The British 


[DEAS AND IDEALS OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE, by Ernest Barker. 
Cambridge University Press. 164 pp. Price $1.25. 


BRITISH STRATEGY, MILITARY AND ECONOMIC, by Admiral Sir 
Herbert Richmond. Macmillan. 153 pp. Price $1.25. 


. re IRON, by Milton Waldman. Houghton, Mifflin. 274 pp. Price 


THIS WAR WE WAGE, by Herbert Morrison, Howard Spring, E. M: 
Delafield. Emerson Books, 102 pp. Price $1 = 


PHEY’LL NEVER QUIT, by Harvey Klemmer. Wilfred Funk. 321 pp. 
Price $2.50. . 


THEIR FINEST HOUR, edited by Allan A. Michie and Walter Graeb- 
ner. Harcourt, Brace. 226 pp. Price $2.50. 


Postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


THE THREAT OF A GERMAN INVASION OF THE BritisH IsizEs 
und the possibility of the destruction of the empire which 
rules one quarter of the people of the earth have awakened 
varied reactions in this country. To some, the struggle now 
M progress is a conflict between rival imperialist states; to 
sthers the German threat represents the “wave of the future” 
n which new states will engulf the old. To the vast majority 
of Americans, however, Britain is fighting to save the best 
ements of Western civilization from destruction by a phil- 
ssophy which has no basis in Western thought and culture. 
[To all these, the books listed above are recommended in 
tating the issues of the-war and showing the world import- 
ince of the British Empire. esis 
The British Empire, built over a period of time by a variety 
ff means, does not admit of any unilateral interpretation of 
mperialism. The empire consists, as Ernest Barker points 
ut, of three concentric circles, the Dominions, India, and the 
lependent empire. In Britain proper, some of the most funda- 
nental concepts of Western civilization have been created. 
fhe ideas of government and law have been exported. to the 
apire along with goods and services. Any study of the three 
cles of empire will reveal the existence of such fundamental 
titish ideas as the rule of law, the doctrine of equity, and 
1e liberty of the subject. The result has not been perfect, to 
e sure, for “the mark of imperfecticn is written on all human 
: was » (In answering advertisements 


New Harper Books for 


iN RVEY READERS 
ie So eee 
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HOW TO INTERVIEW 


By Walter Van Dyke Bingham and Bruce Victor Moore 
Wide continued demand for this standard work, now com- 
pletely REVISED FOR THE THIRD TIME, indicates its unique 
values, This just-published edition contains more information 


More useful than ever .. 


for social workers than ever before. In addition to the latest 
findings of ‘research in this field, fresh material on vocational 
counseling, interviewing students, job applicants, and workers, 
new sections are devoted to People in Trouble, the theme of 
chapters on The Social Case-Work Interview, The Interview 
in the Mental Clinic, Oral Examining in Civil Service Agencies. 

$3.00 


Insights on American ideals .. 


DEMOCRACY IS DIFFERENT 


Democracy Over Against Communism, Fascism, and Nazism 
By Carl F. Wittke and Others 


How have the three dictatorships evolved? What are their 
characteristics, shortcomings? How are they different from one 
another? What is their present status? How does democracy 
stack up against them? MHere nine prominent authorities, each 
writing out of first-hand experience, offer accurate, revealing 
and impartial answers to these and other questions on which 
there is wide public confusion. And they show how differences 
between the ‘isms’? suggest certain possibilities for the de- 


fense and advance of democracy. $2.50 


Now every child can appreciate music .. 


HOW TO TEACH CHILDREN 
MUSIC 


By Ethelyn L. Stinson 


Describes in detail for the first time the course of study, 
teaching methods and approach to music which the author 
has developed and used with such amazing success during 
twelve years as head of the music department at The Woods 
Schools. This inspiring record of her achievements in teaching 
music appreciation to problem children makes the educational 
aim of “music for all’? at last an accomplished fact. Music 
teachers, social workers and others who recognize the value of 
music in the emotional growth of children, will find here a 
handbook of technies that should prove doubly effective with 
normal children, $1.50 


A story of Americanization . . 


TODAY’S REFUGEES, 
TOMORROW'S CITIZENS 


By Gerhart Saenger, Ph. D. 


* |. . social workers will find it an indispensable handbook.” 
—E. C. LINDEMAN. “This is one of the most encouraging 
and thoroughly American books of the year.”—N. Y. TIMES 
“An unusual essay in understanding that ought to make clear 
how much we have to gain from the courageous people who 
have been shoved out of their own countries, and who, with a 
little patience, can be made to fit into owr own.”—N, XY. 
WORLD-TELEGRAM. Supplies social agencies and others with 


helpful guidance in aiding the integration of refugees into 
$3.00 


. 


American life. 


= At your bookstore or direct from— 


| === HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 East 33rd St., N. Y. 


please mention Survey GRAPHIC) 
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racy, he concludes, must be “tough-minded and not shrink 


: 3 ie Poe ee we r ( 
enough to render specious the argument that Britain’s empire from the transitional ieee ee cee ee 
is no different from the colonial slavery established by the for power, despite superficial—and Wen gheene si 
Third Reich on the continent of Europe. European dictatorship. The minority ae ibis | 

Since the British Empire is the result of slow growth and the democratic freedom to ous eae Wee right 
conquest, it has always been subject to attack. Admiral Rich- The author wholly ignores the p ae ae sce 
mond traces the strategy by which the British have protected as related to non-economic ea the social. cleat 
their maritime possessions and have always emerged vic- Marxian reasoning to the imp ee : fo ochen a 
torious. Britain has never been a military state and has sought induced by property relations ips ne es bs | ee - 
protection in economic and sea power. In the long struggle divisions relatively unimportant. Althoug e€ : 


achievement.” But the achievements have been significant 


to preserve the empire, they have fought wars of attrition in dilemma of dictatorship by insisting that a presen’ aan 
which the enemy, weakened by starvation and exhaustion, is can bind future majorities, he tes not ae er a Rie 
finally given the coup de grace by military action. The great- any sound democratic philosophy apart se e 
est weapon of the British is the economic war, for the empire assumptions of Rousseau S social contract ideas. deals Sa 
with its control of resources and the sea can starve any Professor Parkes’ interesting textbook, which or ‘a 
European power. The British have always used expeditionary the social-political scene since 1900, is ee in nee 
forces, but they have been traditionally “too little and too late” inclusive style of the New History. He rides no a 1es 
as military forces, yet of tremendous value in diverting and in historical interpretation nor does he attempt a me 
exhausting the enemy. The British were the first to discover terially to the specialists knowledge of this period. Still he 
the war of nerves. finds room for brief characterizations of Whistler and Father 
Prior to the time of the German menace, the great threat Coughlin, for Eugene O’Neill and George S. Kaufman, 
to Britain came from Spain and France. In the early struggle among many others; even the motion picture world receives 
for survival, a dictatorship emerged in England. The Tudor five pages of comment. The political and economic dsc 
authoritarian rule had popular approval. The “rod of iron,” sion is liberal in tone without marked partisanship. Al 
which Milton Waldman describes, broke the power of Spain, though the reviewer would have preferred a more integrated 
but at the expense of the old order of feudalism in Britain. interpretation of the contemporary scene, it is admittedly a 
Out of the wars and dictatorship there arose a new England, difficult task, particularly within a college textbook. 
sufficiently strong to protect its liberties by sending Charles II De Paul University, Chicago Harvey WIsH 


to the block and trying to put a crown on the Puritan head 

of Oliver Cromwell. While history does not repeat itself, Books on Latin America 
there is nothing in the present situation to suggest that war ; +t OF HISPiRie tenet 
will kill British democracy any more than previous wars THE, DEVELOPMENT OF HISPA} ies ‘Tn aed 


j ‘ 4 : Wilgus. Farrar & Rinehart. 941 pp. Price $6.50. 
ear ee ue ae ae people. A HISTORY OF CHILE, by Luis Galdames (translated and edited by 


The popular belief in democracy, together with the will to Isaac Joslin Cox.) University of North Carolina Press. 565 pp. Price $5. 
support it, is one of the heartening results of the war. Herbert DOLLARS IN LATIN AMERICA, by Willy Feuerlein and Elizabeth 
Morrison has stated the issue by putting John Smith of Hannan. Council on Foreign Relations. 102 pp. Price $1.50. 

England in contrast with Johann Schmidt of Germany. Even A NEW DOCTRINE BOK THE AMERICAS, by Charles Wertenbaker. 
: : Jiking. pp. ce $2. 

gouge pe ae ae nes ey omit sen deny that CHILE—LAND OF PROGRESS, by Earl Parker Hanson. Reynal & 

his existence is superior to the slavery of the little people on Hitchcock: 201 pp. Price 44-75) 

the continent, for Mr. Smith still possesses the means to COLOMBIA—GATEWAY TO SOUTH AMERICA, by Kathleen Romoli, 

change his condition to conform to the ideals and hopes of Doubleday, Doran. 364 pp. Price $3.50. 

the twentieth century. Herr Schmidt has no hope. The Nazi Postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


obscurantist mythology promises.him no future except that 
of more guns and less butter. 

That the people of England will fight to save their freedom 
is the theme of Harvey Klemmer’s thapsodic book. How 
they are doing it is described in their own words in “Thess 
Finest Hour,” which is by far the best piece of war journalism 
yet to appear. Perhaps some day it will be useful as a case 
book when we recast some of our theories in the light of the 
great sociological phenomenon of modern times—the defense 
of Britain by all her groups and classes. 

College of the City of New York Francis WiILttAMson 


THIs GROUP OF BOOKS, THE FIRST TWO RELATIVELY TIMELESS, 
the last two timely, makes a definite contribution to an 
understanding of current inter-American problems. A most 
serious handicap besetting either student or serious layman 
trying to open an acquaintance with Latin America has been 
the lack of a thorough outline history. “The Development of 
Hispanic America” fills this long felt need. Professor Wilgus 
has developed an unusually well balanced study covering the 
background of Hispanic America from the geologically sup- 
ported, pre-historic past to the close of 1940. 
Obviously the organization of such a mass of facts required 
not only ruthless condensation and adroit skill but a sharp 
sense of historical values. The scholarly result is modern jn. 
ee Poe ree LE, by Edwin Mims, Jr. Modern Age its appreciation of related trends and achieves the near- 
Pn ee er ttt Choma Co. scene impossible by combining with its other virtues a readable 


Modern Reflections on Modern History 


Price $4.50. quality rarely found in formal histories. - 
Postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. It may seem unfair to term what I believe to be the most 
In A BRILLIANT, IF PROVOCATIVE ESSAY, PRoFEssor MIMs ‘TRACES comprehensive single volume on Hispanic America, an out- 
the origin and historical development of two conflicting po- _ line, but as an outline it was designed and in that lies its” 


litical traditions, that of majority rule and of minority rights, greatest value. Carefully indexed, divided into sections, chap-_ 
in an endeavor to find a democractic basis for social action. ters, and sub-sections, it is a ready reference almost encyclo- 
Pointing out that the minority-rights tradition in modern pedic both in clarity and coverage. Footnotes throughout th 
history has been used to render majority will impotent, he __ text refer to continuation readings in periodicals; each chapter 
nds no room in a.true democratic philosophy for the con- ends with a thorough reference list, and the book itself closes 
ventional checks and balances of our federal system. Effective with a fifty-page bibliographical essay. The text is illustrated 
majority rule cannot be divorced from economic Power, hence —_ with over 150 maps and charts. od nd | 
no minority interest can be sacred from popular control. Professor Wilgus dedicates his book to the memory © 
Otherwise, he feels, entrenched wealthy minorities will dictate James A. Robertson, “a renowned scholar,” who as general 
to the increasingly dependent lower income classes. Democ- editor wrote the preface to “A History of ‘Chile” just befo 
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ihis death. This book, written by a well known Chilean his- 
otorian, is the latest addition to the excellent Inter-American 
{Historical Series which has hitherto been published by the 
JUniversity of North Carolina under Dr. Robertson’s direction. 
| Senor Galdames’ book constitutes the most exhaustive his- 
ctory of Chile to appear in English since Hancock’s volume 
swas published in 1893. The author has been dean of the 
efaculty of social sciences of the University of Chile for some 
years and this background is reflected in his book, which, 
vwhile adequately covering the political and military back- 
rground of Chile, devotes more than usual attention to the 
idevelopment of the nation’s struggle toward social and eco- 
ynomic stability. It is, however, distinctly an historian’s history, 
written without flare or fanfare for the more serious student, 
yand translated by a man who is himself an historian. 

In this period of changing Inter-American relations, with 
ithe “Yanqui” public evincing greater interest in the improve- 
)ment of Hispanic American relations than ever before, there 
sis a tendency to ignore backgrounds and primary causes and 
idive heedlessly into the current of today’s problems—a fact 
jwhich probably accounts for some of the palpably infeasible 
‘proposals we hear. Although “Dollars in Latin America” does 
snot afford the space for a thorough perusal of the financial 
sand commercial background, it is nonetheless apparent that 
‘the authors are well grounded. 

This small volume is the first of a new series of studies 
in American foreign relations to be produced under_the 
capable supervision of Percy W. Bidwell. It is a study of past 
) defaults and expropriations and an exploration of means to 
-establish financial cooperation based on sound economies in 
‘the Western Hemisphere. With full realization that the meth- 
ods of the nineteenth century are no longer applicable, the 
authors seek a basis for a positive new policy which, while it 
‘may not accomplish the immediate liquidation of outlying 
debts, will give a lasting solution integrated with the need of 
hemispheric solidarity. 

Their effort to solve this knotty problem shows a keen 
understanding of the factors underlying present and _ past 
difficulties; it appreciates the fact that we bear a large share 
of the responsibility for the situation. The authors advocate 
a long term, self-liquidating rehabilitation project aimed not 
at strapping our creditors to the paupers’ bench but “at rais- 
ing our southern neighbor’s productive capacity and estab- 
lishing mutual cooperation” that will lead to raising their 
standards of living. 

“A New Doctrine for the Americas” falls in quite a differ- 
ent category than the above books. “This is not a book for 
scholars,” the author says. “It pretends to no more than 
journalism, which is the recording of contemporary history.” 
As a good reporting job, however, it merits attention. Mr. 
Wertenbaker, the foreign editor of Time, whose policies seem 
to differ from those of that magazine, has written in breezy 
lucid style, enlivening the book with entertaining sidelights 
on the “men who make history.” If, in places, the analysis 
becomes superficial it is because he has endeavored, as he 
himself says, to present a primer of policy. 

Two recent books on Chile and Colombia treat specific 
nations in a more general way. “Chile, Land of Progress” 
appears. to have been written in hopes of improving that 
nation’s tourist trade, an effort in which the author acknowl- 
edges assistance from various commercial and governmental 
agencies. It is a small book, crammed (perhaps too crammed ) 
with information, presenting an excellent view of the country 
and the statistical and legalistic aspects of its material and 
social progress. When the effects of this progress-chart on the 
people are considered, the author unfortunately tends toward 
apology rather than interpretation. However, while in no 
sense a Baedeker manual, it contains much information that 
would enhance one’s trip to Chile. 

“Colombia, Gateway to South America” is one of those 
rare books in which a reviewer can revel. Well constructed 


WILLIAM B. FEAKINS, Inc. 


500 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


offers these and other lecture attractions for the 
season of 1941-42 


_ SINCLAIR LEWIS and LEWIS BROWNE 
. . in a series of debates on moden day problems .. . 


HUGH GIBSON, ERIKA MANN, COLONEL STEW ART- 
RODDIE, STANLEY HIGH and DOROTHY THOMPSON 
. return from England to discuss Allied war effort ... 


EDWARD TOMLINSON 
. . . our foremost authority on the other Americas returns 
from his nineteenth annual survey of South America .. . 


DR. LYMAN BRYSON and DR. ARTHUR E. BESTOR 
. . . leaders in the American adult education movement .. . 


JULIEN BRYAN 
. . with his unmatched documentary filn’ studies of Russia, 
Mexico and South American lands .. . 


ALFRED NOYES, MARGARET CULKIN BANNING, 

JESSE STUART, ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN, DR. 

BRONISLAW MALINOWSKI and other literary and 
scientific figures 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS AND COMPLETE LIST OF 
AVAILABLE SPEAKERS 


COMING SEPTEMBER 15 


A special number of Survey Midmonthly, 
companion magazine to Survey Graphic. 


The Community Chest 


a device whereby American communities give 
collectively for the support of their social serv- 
ices. It will show how the Chest movement 
sprang from the war years of a quarter century 
ago. Text, photographs, and posters will portray 
not only the evolution of Community Chests, but 
their strength today in a new period of emer- 
gency. Articles by leading journalists, indus- 
trialists, Chest sponsors and executives will under- 
score sources of support from individuals as well 
as through employer and employe contributions; 
the creative community services themselves for 
which close to 90 million dollars are raised an- 
nually; and the careful planning and budgeting 
for these social agencies which has won the 
respect and active endorsement of 10 million 
people who participate as a result of local Chest 
drives. 


30 cents a copy 4 copies for $1 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES 112 £. 19th Street, New York 


(In answering advertisements please mention SuRvEY GRAPHIC) 


=: ann ae J eae | and brilliantly written, this volume contains as keen and 
understanding an interpretation as has been written of an 


AN ADVENTU RE Hispanic American nation. Mrs. Romoli deftly blends essen- 
tial import with equally essential triviality to reproduce not 

in EDUCATION merely a nation but a people in its many moods. Her criticism 
of a country in which there lies much room for criticism 1s 

By the Faculty as clean and impersonal as a surgeon’s incision, but primarily 
she reflects the charm of a people well liked because under- 

of Swarthmore College stood. Space permitting, it would be engaging to quote at 


length many fine passages that stud the narrative, but it must 
suffice to say that this book can be recommended without 
qualification as a gateway through which one can make an 


The story of the famous “Swarthmore Plan” for ad- 


vanced education as developed under President Frank 


Aydelotte. $2.50. auspicious entry into South America. 
Biloxi, Miss. f EmiLe BRuGureRE~ 
THE POLITICAL AND SOCIAL eee ss 
GROWTH OF THE QUEST—Tue Evotution or a Scientist, by Leopold Infeld. Doubleday, 
Doran. 342 pp. Price $3, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


AMERIGAN PEOPLE 1492 - 1940 UNLEss YOU ARE INTERESTED IN SCIENCE AND SCIENTISTS, YOU 


are not likely to turn to an autobiography of a mathematical _ 


By Homer C. Hockett physicist for sentiment, poetry, drama, humor, compassion. 
and Arthur M. Schlesinger That is unfortunate, for scientists are people, too. Infeld at~ 
least has a very human story, and a charming way of telling © 
This famous history now has been revised to bring its it. You are arrested by the very first page and held until well — 
coverage of American social, economic and cultural past your station, or until it is too late for your appointment. 


This scientist evolved from an imaginative and sensitive - 
boy brought up on an island completely surrounded by hatred 
and hostility—a ghetto of a Polish city—into a widely recog-— 
At All Bookstores nized scholar who can lecture with authority, but who still 
continues to wonder. And his wondering, or some of it, is _ 
y directed toward exactly the same kinds of problems as trouble — 
The Macmillan Company New York ordinary folks—jobs, security, how one rates with others, is 

: it all worth while, anxious waiting for a particular letter. 

Like other people, scientists appear to be made bitter and 
hateful by hatred and hostility, and to let kindliness and 

. friendliness come out when they are secure in friendly sur-_ 

TV VVUNVVVV VN roundings. The adult scientist again finds himself on an 
island, but unafraid of what lies beyond. This is a fascinating ~ 
story on its own, but it is very illuminating on the place 
which the scientist occupies in our civilization—or any other 
particular person, for that matter. ae 
New York BENJAMIN C. GRUENBERG 


life to 1940. (2 vols. boxed) tentative price $7.50. 
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America’s 
Own 
Refusees: 


OUR 4,000,000 HOMELESS MIGRANTS 


The Soongs Are China 


THE, SONG, SISTERS, Uy, Maly bn, Dede, Des, 19 
ty rEapING Miss HaHn’s voLUME THE READER WILL HAVE 
to stop once in a while, merely to say to himself: “This 
is not a novel; this is not fiction at all. This really hap- 
pened!” The story of the three sisters of humble birth 
who found themselves, more or less suddenly, rulers of 
the world’s largest nation, is a “natural.” Tt is chock 

full of genuine drama, and it contains more than one 
startling and incredible fact. Also, for the American - 
ing public, it has a peculiar emotional appeal; for if “Cha 


by Henry Hill Collins, Jr. 


A STORY of modern pioneers, driven to new 
frontiers by the shifting economy of the twen- 
tieth century, facing new problems and new needs 
which America must meet. There are four million 
of them on the march, with the rolling ribbon of 
cement for their home and insecurity for their 
daily bread. : : ne 
Pacific to learn the trade in his oston 
‘a o f a R 
the road, of what has been done to help or 
ir lot, and specific suggestions for the 
he problem they represent. hs cyte SSC cy marr 
ees the path of migration 4 portant men—Dr - Sun Y: y 

er. Will America deai j2~=e mo Chiang K ; 

wandering workers— (4 ) fin) ¢ 
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y we are most interested in. 


we 


Those who have enjoyed Miss 
Hahn's excellent sketches in The New Yorker will recog- 
nize her rare flair for entertaining narrative. This is an 


; altogether pleasant book, and should be required reading. 


Its only fault is that it is a little too pleasant; is there 
nothing to report about any of the Soongs that is not rosy, 
according to our standards? Nothing at all? 


New York Ernest O. Hauser 
Cities Must Plan 


THE PLANNING FUNCTION IN URBAN GOVERNMENT, by Robert 
Averill Walker. University of Chicago Press. 376 pp. Price $3, postpaid 
by Survey Associates, Inc. 

THis Is A MUsT BOOK. THERE IS NO BOOK ON THE THEORY AND 

philosophy of the planning function which is as interesting, 

clear, and accurate as this. In no other book on planning of 
my acquaintance has the full history of modern American 
planning and zoning been so well and concisely stated. Of 
particular interest is the indication of the development of city 
planning into a social and economic function of government 

(rather than that of the merely decorative one), through the 

initiative and stimulation of courageous individuals and citi- 

zens organizations. 

Mr. Walker develops the history of zoning by very simple 
and clear statements of many of the zoning cases which have 
been instrumental in the development of this law throughout 
the country. There is a very interesting story of the growth 
of the independent planning commission, illustrated with the 
history of the Chicago and Cincinnati groups from their 
inception to the present date. The author also discusses the 
staff of present-day planning agencies, dealing with the New 
York City Planning Commission and making comparisons 
with others throughout the country. The most completely 
developed case study is of Chicago, and anyone interested in 
improved urban government will find this a fascinating 
section of the book. 

The discussion on current planning activity is timely. It 
indicates the progress made and shows that a greater citizen 
interest and many further powers are needed before the 
planner will be able to perform his functions properly. 

Mr. Walker concludes his book with twelve findings. Your 
attention is called particularly to the first: “Failure to plan in 
the past has placed a tremendous burden of social and physical 
regeneration upon urban governments.” All twelve of the 
findings are important and should be studied with care. 

For a citizen interested in improved municipal, county, 
state or federal government, this book should prove invalu- 
able. It is interesting reading and is basic to any further study 
which may be made. 


Columbia University Cart FEtss 


Keeping Well for a Purpose 


TOUGHEN UP AMERICA, by Victor Heiser. McGraw, Hill. 228 pp. 
Price $2, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 
ANOTHER BOOK ON HYGIENE FOR THE AVERAGE MAN AND 


woman who lives A la white collar in cities, and this one 
rides on the “defense” wave. It seems as though the only 
toughness not stressed is that of character, without which 
the other disciplines are mostly lost motion. : 

Neither fear nor envy of Germany’s military might 
will drive America, old or young, to take the hard road 
of physical fitness while the auto and the electric eleva- 
tor, the tractor, plow, and reaper do the world’s work 
and travelling for us. 

We find the familiar chapters on foods for moderate 
eaters, gluttons, and skinny folk; on tuberculosis, influenza, 
and the common cold; on sleep, exercise, and habits; on 
the health of workers, and syphilis; on alcohol and other 
habit forming drugs, all temptingly embroidered by those 
personal stories and experiences which appeal so much to 
the casual reader. (Continued on page 486) 

(In answering advertisements 


Two Books For Every 
Beltever-in-Democracy 


WHAT IS DEMOCRACY? 


By Charles E. Merriam 


_ Here is a working definition of democracy, and a spir- 
ited defense of democratic ideals that will bolster the faith 
of every American. Is democracy really slow to make de- 
cisions? Is it really inefficient? How was the “democracies 
always become dictatorships in time of war” accusation 
answered by no less a figure than Lincoln? A leading 
political scientist and author now replies, sanely and con- 
vincingly, to the arguments of those who are pessimistic 
about the future of American democracy. $1.00. 


DEMOCRACY IN AMERICAN LIFE 


By Avery Craven 


Today we are again faced with the decision of finding a 
new meaning for our concept of democracy. Here is a 
clear and vigorous exposition of what democracy has 
meant to us before in our history; pioneer days, the early 
years of the Constitution, the Civil War, the era of ex- 
pansion. Here, too, is what democracy meant to the found- 
ing fathers—and how Jefferson, Jackson, Lincoln, Bryan 
each used democracy in his own way—shedding impor- 
tant light on the kind of democracy we must demand 

YS Des from our leaders in this hour’s crisis. 


if $1.00. 


Walgreen Foundation Lectures 
For the Study of American Institutions 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


CHRISTODORA HOUSE 


601 East 9th Street, New York 


Large, light rooms with com- 
plete, courteous service—$7 up 
weekly—meals optional. 


Particularly attractive and con- 
genial for professional people, 
stu- 


social workers, teachers, 


dents. 


Write for booklet or 


A Residence Club telephone Algonquin 4-8400 


for Men and Women 


TRAVEL AND RESORTS 
NEW MEXICO 


Small Informal Ranch near TAOS, will take limited number of guests. 
Orchard trees afford cool shade. Wonderful views of canyon, desert, 
mountains. Near Hot Springs. Saddle Horses. Indian Dances. Trout 
fishing. Pack Trips a Specialty. Excellent meals. 


HELEN L. MERRIAM 


Ranchos de Taos New Mexico 


SOUTHERN NEW MEXICO. Joyous Autumn weather. Warm sunny 
desert days. Good cow ponies. Best of food. Micasa at the foot 
of the Sacramento mountains is very comfortable. 


Write: OSBORNE WOOD, LA LUZ, N. M. 


please mention Survey GRAPHIC) 
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LONGINES 


THE FIRST RADIO time signal broadcast was read from a Longines 
Chronometer on N.B.C.’s Station WJZ in February, 1927. That Longines 
Chronometer was an important instrument in broadcasting operations. 
To switch programs from one studio to another or to join several stations 
in a hook-up—in 15 seconds or so—the watches in each place had to 
agree to the second with all other watches in the system. This was a 
major time problem. The problem was solved through the use of 
Longines Navigational Chronometers, hundreds of which went into 
broadcast station service. Truly, in radio broadcasting also—Longines is 
the most honored watch. 


THE WORLD'S MOST HONORED WATCH 


For seventy-five years Longines has concen- 
trated on the single problem of making fine 
watches, better and better; watches for radio 
broadcasting, watches for the navigation of 
airplanes and battleships; and millions of 
watches for the service of discriminating 
men and women throughout the world. 
Longines Watches have won 10 world’s 
fair grand prizes, 28 gold medals, and more 
honors for accuracy than any other timepiece, 
Longines jewelers now show the 75th An- 
niversary Longines Watches representing the 
peak of Longines perfection, priced $40 up- 
ward; also Wittnauer Watches from $24.75, 
products of—Longines Wittnauer Watch Co., 
Inc.,. New York, N. Y. and Montreal, Canada. 


LONGINES 


5% Aaniversary Yyatches 


WORLD'S FAIR SERIES, EACH WATCH $59.50 
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Personal experience in hygiene is a saleable commodity, 
and there must be many books of this kind to tempt 
persons with variety in taste, in circumstances, and in per- 
sonality. 

The physician, the nurse, the dentist, and health officer 
will find no jewels of new fact or thought; but Mrs. and 
Mr. Commuter will see their neighbors and themselves with 
more discerning eyes, perhaps will read the car-ads and 
the bill-of-fare more critically, and in the end may be in- 
telligent if not devotional in a temporary concern with this 
animal critter man. 

Lack of the toughening we are advised to try should 
not prevent’our undertaking again in our generation the 
supreme hazard of war, but toughening will help us and our 
country when we take the plunge. 

Success of man against the brute has ever been by way 
of supremacy of mind and spirit and these are not grown 
in slavery even under the name of Hitlerism. 

New York Haven Emerson, M.D. 


IMMIGRANTS BY CONVICTION 


(Continued from. page 464) 


and solitude. Watches must be set anew every day; and each 
time the sense of unbridgeable leave-taking grows. We are 
overwhelmed by the cosmic structure within which we move, 
insignificant and temporary points. 

A bluish line appears on the  horizon—America. Ships 
heave into view, the Stars and Stripes fluttering from their 
masts. The engines, certain of their goal, relax reassuringly, 
but excitement seizes the passengers. There, suspended in 
gentle mist are the pinnacles of Manhattan castle, like a 
fata morgana. The customs tender approaches. We clutch 
our papers as though we might lose them even now. We 
line up to await the arrival of the immigration officer, hearts 
beating in our throats. At long last he imprints our passport 
with the stamp of promise. Still under the impress of the 
vast wave-rippled emptiness of the ocean, we march down the 
gangplank on to one of the huge Hudson piers. 

New York is of a savage and entrancing beauty the like 
of which exists nowhere else. From its dreary grid of streets, 
with numbers instead of names, with vast stretches of 
monotonous ugliness, burgeon giant structures—hospital and 
bank palaces—craters of a gigantic imagination in the wilder- 
ness of slums. 

The fine cities of Europe are all frozen around their 
historic cores. Perfect in form, they rest in their settings, 
having given up the struggle between hewn and unhewn 
stone. But New York still trembles under the impact of a 
creative earthquake that is changing the face of the city from 
year to year. Ramshackle dilapidation is torn down; steel 
girders and concrete slabs rise into new structures for life and 
work; parks are wrested from the rocky soil; boldly and 


gracefully bridges arch across waters and chasms; the network _ 


of roads is expanded and woven ever more tightly; tunnels 
and rails burrow deep into the earth. As yet the story of the 
creation of New York knows no seventh day of rest, no 
looking back upon its achievements with satisfaction. In no 
other city on earth is the impression so strong that archi- 
tectural monuments are in the making which for centuries 
will epitomize man’s present stature and faith, as did once 
upon a time the Roman Coliseum and the Gothic cathedrals. 

We had expected a desert of stone and found a chaotic 
dream in stone, more fabulous than the keenest imagination 
could have conceived, afflicted with splendor and misery, with 
nightmare and magnificence—all this set against one of the 
loveliest backgrounds seen anywhere. One of the city’s most 


uching qualities is that it does not know itself how strangely 
sautiful it is. 

New York is also a border town of the Old World; a huge 
llis Island where the advance guard of European misery 
ssembles. Yet this huge waiting-room in the pursuit of 
appiness has been purged and ordered, resolutely, unsenti- 
entally, humanely. 

The immigrant must learn anew how to stand, walk, eat, 
eep. You are at once dead-tired and excited. Only a few 
rasp that so tremendous a readjustment resembles a state of 
hysical illness. Ignorance of the simplest customs and 
yrmalities, the difficulties of communication, uncertainty as to 
our Own situation and worry about those for whom you 
re responsible—all these only serve to heighten your state 
f confusion. The mind reacts with apathy to the excess of 
imulus and tension, and all too readily may relapse into 
rofound depression. 

During the first days after arrival you suffer from a 
seling of provincialism. Not until you know where the 
ickel is to be dropped, how a cafeteria check is paid, what 
; uptown and downtown, do you lose the sense of being 
imwitted on the street. Signs, directions, timetables, office 
ours, the time motion pictures start—all these are given with 
xtreme economy. Even public clocks are almost completely 
bsent, and during the summer they often show different 
ime. There are few public comfort stations and those are 
arefully hidden. It is next to impossible to locate post offices. 
“he mysteries of shuttling and crosstown transportation in 
he subway at various street levels confuse the neophyte. 
treet trafic lights obey a system only the initiate can use 
9 save minutes. In contrast:to us, Americans orient them- 
elves by the four points of the compass. Everyone seems to 
‘now at any given moment whether he is moving eastward, 
vestward, southward or northward. At the post office or 
ailway station window, there is a definite individual named 


Smith rather than some anonymous representative of an 
all-powerful government. 


Potential Citizens 


THE SITUATION OF THE IMMIGRANT WHO HAS NOT MASTERED 
English is pathetic. He arrives in New York deaf and mute 
so far as translating subtle thoughts and desires into reasona- 
blé-speech. He dreads being a mere torture to the ears in a 
cirele of educated people and fears that everything he says 
will be misunderstood. The rebirth of the power of speech 
is unquestionably one of the most excruciating trials of immi- 
gration. Yet even this torture proceeds under definitely 
positive auspices in the United States. With other nations 
the curious lingo of the foreigner is a natural source of dis- 
trust. Surely one of this country’s most endearing qualities 
is the good nature with which Americans tolerate the alien’s 
clumsy words, the encouragement and admiration they offer. 

For my part, I came here with a feeling of primitive, 
boundless gratitude. Had I not come to the only region in the 
world where the creative concept of immigration is alive 
today? To the European refugee this is paradise—a harsh 
paradise, full of contradictions, conflicts, incomprehensible 
things—a paradise for which he must fight; but a paradise 
where everyone may work and move about freely, say and 
write what he pleases. That is a gift from heaven for those 
who have lived through the lies, chicanery, and lack of free- 
dom in old Europe. 

Nonetheless we arrive here with such imperfect ideas and 
senseless prejudices, so unprepared, that we can only feel 
ashamed. Here for the first time in years we find people who 
receive petitioners with friendly decency, who show patience 
and sympathy even when they are unable to do anything. 
Here we find also respect and tolerance, courtesy, serenity, a 
desire for education and advancement. Nowhere is there the 


(Continued on page 488) 
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BE ONE OF THE FIRST TO DISCOVER 


THE NEW NOVEL OF CHINA 
by Pearl S. Buck 


starting in the September “ASIA” 


NOW AT ALL NEWSSTANDS 35 CENTS 


“Dragon Seed” is in the vein and mood of “The Good Earth” and “The Mother”, for like these 
two classic novels it tells of plain Chinese people living close to the soil—this time in the midst | 
ef war and under the heel of the Japanese invader. | 


| The first six parts of this long novel, (substantially the first half, and a complete story in itself) 
will appear serially in the next six issues of ASIA. | 


TO BE SURE NOT TO MISS ANY ISSUE SUBSCRIBE NOW $4.00 PER YEAR | 


A S j A The Magazine of the Orient 40 East 49th St., New York City 
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What is 


* 


* 


the role of 


CONSUMER EDUCATION 
in defense? 


O WE as social workers and 
D as teachers and writers on 
consumer problems have a spe- 
cial task to perform in this na- 
tional emergency? 

We believe that consumer edu- 
cation today has a great oppor- 
tunity to serve the family and 
the nation. Already defense 
measures have begun to affect 
the finances of almost every 
family. 


Money Management—Some fam- 
ilies must now economize on nor- 
mal purchases in order to meet 
heavier taxes, higher prices, and 
increased contributions to relief 
work. In contrast, other families 
now enjoy greater incomes than 
they have had in years. Their 
problem is to make good use of 
the new plenty. To families in 
both groups we should point out 
the wisdom of planned spending. 


Better Buymanship— As_ defense 
requirements bring about the 
development of new materials, 
families will need more help in 
buymanship. Consumers will 
want to be told about these new 
products not so that they can 
refuse them but so that they can 
know what they are getting, and 
compare prices intelligently. 

In some cases cheaper substi- 


tutes will be used. Consumers 
will need to know how the sub- 
stitution affects durability and 
performance. 

Many new synthetics will ap- 
pear, replacing materials needed 
in defense industries. Factual 
discussion of these will encour- 
age their use. 


New Objective —Our viewpoint 
on buymanship is now changing 
from the purely selfish objective 
of getting the most for our 
money to consideration of the 
effect of our purchases on the 
whole social economy. We should 
curb the rush to buy. The hys- 
teria of hoarding will only bring 
an added hardship to those least 
able to bear it—the families with 
the lowest incomes. 


Consumer Library—Intoday’s pro- 
gram of consumer education 
Household’s Money Manage- 
ment and Better Buymanship 
booklets can be very helpful. 
They are especially useful in the 
present emergency because the 
material is kept up to date. 

If you are not familiar with 
these booklets, send the coupon 
below for a copy of ‘‘Consumer 
Education Program”’ which de- 
scribes Household’s library of 
booklets, films and exhibits. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


J ESTABLISHED 1878 
Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
One of America’s leading family finance organizations with 297 branches”in 196 cities 


Research Dept. SG-9 


HOUSEHG!D FINANCE CORPORATION 


919 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


Household’s library of booklets, films and exhibits. 


| 
| | 
Please send me a copy of ““Consumer Education Program’’ which describes 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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IMMIGRANTS BY CONVICTION 
(Continued from page 487) 


arrogant superiority of the insider toward the outsider. 

We have to get habituated to this unexpected warmth, les 
we fall into misunderstandings. For one thing, American: 
do not like to say “No”; refusals are often so gently wordec 
that they may at first be taken for assent. Not until latei 
do we realize that we have been turned down. For another 
personal efficiency is rated along different lines than ir 
Europe, especially in Germany. Reputation counts for little: 
past achievements fail to impress; what matters are qualifica 
tions that can be put to some immediate use. Obviously a 
poor salesman has a hard time. But this realization often 
leads the immigrant into making his situation worse by an 
excess of zeal. He approaches Americans with a mixture of 
insistence and arrogance that even the most patient soul finds 
hard to tolerate. The informality of the American way of life 
requires a greater degree of tact than European formalism. 

Americans are used to seeing foreigners about them. 
Though they are not dverly fond of being reminded of it, 
they know that when their own ancestors landed on these 
shores they were foreigners too. But Americans have them- 
selves reached a critical stage in which their attitude toward 
immigrants is influenced in a highly unfavorable manner by 
their own youthful nationalism, now so sorely threatened by 
world events, by domestic crises, and a growing chorus of 
malicious propaganda. All of a sudden the alien has again 
become a national problem. 

There can be no doubt that the country’s greatest virtues— 
its deep-rooted tolerance, its rightful opposition to govern. 
mental paternalism, its safeguards surrounding personal 
liberty—can be abused by saboteurs and traitors. The condi 
tions for espionage and conspiracy are nothing short of ideal 
If until recently the danger was not taken seriously, this was 
due to the fact that there seemed to be no reason for keeping 
anything secret. There was a sense of almost unlimitec 
security resting on the great Maginot Lines of the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans. And there was faith in a traditional peace 
policy, which seemed to protect the United States against any 
attack even though its defense forces were kept at a minimum. 

The recent awakening was accompanied by panic. There 
came the alarming discovery of the existence of an inter. 
national conspiracy drawing its fine network over the world 
This discovery came only after numerous countries—inde. 
pendent, unsuspecting, and “neutral” like the United States— 
had already ceased to exist. These were betrayed countries 
where supposed fellow citizens suddenly followed enemy 
orders and stabbed their neighbors in the back; where armies 
and governments lost their power overnight; where the terro1 
of the “enemy within” paralyzed all resistance and the plague 
of distrust corrupted all defense at the start. | 


To SOLVE THIS NEW PROBLEM OF THE ALIEN, AMERICANS MUS1 
first grasp that there are different types whose presence anc 


social functioning is contingent upon totally divergen' 
conditions: j 


2.9. here is the alien who remains so beholden to his origi 
that even in foreign lands he identifies himself fully with t 
destiny of his place of birth. This is the born “sympathi 
easily organized by propagandists who make of hima willir 
tool for their own purposes. He never feels at home he 
still thinks in terms of his homeland, and is interested o 


“Ss 


1 adapting the foreign environment to his own national 
esires. He is the potential “re-migrant” 
r other reasons, he is unable to return 
ito a Fifth Columnist. 


; but if, for economic 
home, he easily turns 


. There is the “indifferent” alien who has changed his 
suntry of residence purely through expediency. He is pre- 
ared to live in any environment, so long as it permits him 
» make his living. He may suffer from spells of nostalgia, 


ut as a rule he is loyal from habit, craving quiet and a 
snse of order. 


. Then there is the alien who comes to America to begin a 
ew life. An immigrant by conviction, he comes with a 
lefinite and conscious repudiation of Europe. He cannot and 
vill not live over there; he must and will live here. He 
trives not only with the capacity to criticize, the will to 
arry on his intellectual life, but the desire to assimilate. He 


; in dead earnest about his new sworn intention of becoming 
n American citizen. 


Obviously outward legal status has nothing whatever to 
lo with this classification. It disregards whether a newcomer 
5 a visitor, a quota immigrant, a declarant with his first 
vapers, Or a naturalized citizen. In truth a visitor who has 
.ot yet hurdled the obstacles of the immigration act may be 

more reliable citizen-to-be than one who, through expe- 
liency, has already become naturalized. 

What is to become of us, the immigrants by conviction? 

I admit we import a good deal of bad conscience, rest 
essness and worry into this continent, such as might invite 
listrust as an unwelcome element of unrest. There are a 
vumber of well-meaning American friends who are worried 
vhenever we open our mouths. In times like these of agita- 
ion, they say, we should observe a cautious reserve in taking 
ides on questions of the day. Americans generally, they insist, 
ire once again becoming sensitive toward aliens who presume 
o mix in their affairs. We could without fear of trouble 
ontinue our researches, write our novels, utilize our medical 
kill or earn our bread in any possible way. But would we 
10t, stopping there, degrade ourselves? 2 

In the struggle that has leaped into flame, not around 
America but for the future of the world, and in the struggles 
yet to come, our duty is to speak up and tell what we know, 
o stand our ground in our own way. We cannot conduct 
yurselves as hundred-percent Americans—to try would be 
illy and tactless. We may say many things that are foolish 
ind other things that sound foolish but are not foolish at all. 
We forfeit our character if we keep secret not only the great 
orture that drove us here, the joy we have found here, but 
ilso our scruples and fears and forebodings. 


Our Place Is Here 


| KNEW WHEN I Lert GERMANY THAT IT WAS FOR Goop, AND 
| know it even better today, five years later. In Aachen, on 
he border, I flashed the ten-mark note I was allowed to 
ake along. I did not look back. It was a journey out of a 
realm of shadow. 

There was still a Europe then. All but the doctors trained 
© discern the agony of approaching dissolution could still 
nope. The countries in which I lingered for a time had not 
-yen an inkling. Only the Cassandra-like gaze of the emigres 
“avisioned our splendid, self-assured world laid low in blood 
und ashes. Those among us who found words to describe 
the horror of which we had been eye-witnesses or victims, 
were pitied like madmen or suspected like traitors. 

No, we are not banished. For banishment is a penalty that 
embraces the boon of return. We have been singled out 
sither to perish or to strike roots in new soil. As for myself, 
| no longer care to return to this nightmare, even should a 

(Continued on page 491) 
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Common Ground 


for Autumn 


Presents four articles of special importance 


Carey McWilliams’ MEXICANS TO MICHIGAN 
—the exciting story of the trek to the Michigan sugar- 
beet fields—a new “Grapes of Wrath.” 


Langston Hughes’ WHAT THE NEGRO WANTS. 


Kenneth Gould’s THE WAR ON THE SOCIAL 
STUDIES. 


Marie Syrkin’s HOW NOT TOSOLVE THE 
JEWISH PROBLEM.” 


Plus JOE LOUIS AND HIS PEOPLE, by William G. Nunn; 
—a Puerto Rican portrait, THE PEOPLE RESPOND, by 
Ruby Black—a refugee’s story, ONE YEAR IN AMERICA, 
by Philipp Flesch—and a special reprint from The Immigrant 
in American History, by the late Marcus E. Hansen, Pulitzer 
Prize winner in History for 1940—IMMIGRATION AS A 
FIELD FOR HISTORICAL RESEARCH 


And other articles, stories, poems, a section on Organiza- 
tions and Their Work, and The Bookshelf. 


Edited by Louis Adamic 


50 cents a copy $2 a year 


Address: Dept. G., Common Council for Ameri- 
can Unity, 222 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
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SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


A Graduate Professional School Offering 
Courses Leading to the Degree of Master of 
Social Science. 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL |} 
| OF SOCIAL WORK 


of Columbia University 


The New York School of Social Work offers 
a program of professional education for ‘social 
work in tax-supported and privately financed 
| agencies. The six-quarter program, which 
leads to the degree of Master of Science, con- 
sists of a combination of courses, field prac- 
tice in social agencies and the writing of a 


Academic Year Opens July 1942 


SMITH COLLEGE STUDIES IN SOCIAL WORK 
Contents for September 1941 


professional project. 


The Use of a Psychiatrist in the Practice of Social 


Work Lewis B. Hill, M.D. Opportunities for technical training in the 


more specialized fields of social work are pro- 
vided for students who have had adequate 
professional experience. 


The Impact of the Mother’s Personality on the Young 
Child: Two Parallel Case Studies 


Mary M. Shirley, Ph.D. | 


The Value of Fees in Child Guidance Work 
Natalie Rubin Matenko 


A sequence of courses selected from the regu- 
lar curriculum is given in the late afternoon 
and evening for part-time students. 


Published Quarterly, $2 a Year 
Single Numbers: Vols. I to X, $1 each; 
others, $.75 each 


Catalogue will be mailed upon request. 


For further information write to 


122 East Twenty-second Street 


New York, N. Y. 


THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 


SCHOOL OF NURSING of Yale University 

A Profession for the College Weman 

An intensive and basic experience im the various branches of nursing is 

offered during the thirty-two months’ course which leads to the degree of 
Pes A ASTER Re NURSING 
achelor’s degree arts, science or Os 

approved standing is required for papraston ae Sek ccumienice seemen 
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The Dean, YALE SCHOOL OF NURSING 


New Haven. Conmecticut 
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To keep fully informed read The Manchester Guardian Weekly, for 
more than a century Europe’s leading liberal newspaper. Mailed 
directly by the Publisher, copies of The Manchester Guardian 
eekly arrive without censorship delay, bringing news from the 
actual seat of war directly to your letter box sometimes as much 
as two weeks quicker than first-class mail. Take advantage of our 
introductory offer: for 13 weeks send only $1 to Manchester 
Guardian Weekly, 222 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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program. 
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Book Order Department 


112 E. 19th Street 


RAND SCHOOL 75 %%:'.¥ | 


New York, N. Y. ALg. 4-3094 
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{IMMIGRANTS BY CONVICTION 
(Continued from page 489 ) 


mew peace mitigate it. The agony cannot be dulled that 
men of good will—great numbers of them—have let them. 
selves be enslaved by depravity and viciousness. How could 
they ever again look us straight in the eye, or we in theirs— 
our friends of yesteryear? 

Meanwhile many of our European hosts who gave us 
asylum have themselves become the quarry of today. For the 
most part, their lands have behaved less barbarously but not 
very much better than ours. Only a few realize their present 
plight; only a few understand that something final has 
happened, something that can never be undone. 

Somewhere there may be statesmen who, after the collapse, 
will again take the “reins into their hands” in Germany and 
clean up the rubbish. Once again there may be a splendid 
theater and wondrous symphony orchestras; but I cannot see 
myself among the listeners—hearing the hands that once 
gave the Hitler salute clapping applause. It may even happen 
that the no-man’s land of Europe, under the iron necessity 
of defeat, will join in a society of nations. But the cobweb 
of barbed wire will long hang in the air, and it will be a 
ghostly reconstruction, with the moans of the tortured and 
slain dinning into all ears. 


How Is Ir HERE? AMERICANS ARE NOT GOD-LIKE. HERE, Too, 
men suffer; but they still have the right to cry out aloud. 
Here, too, there is violence; but it can be looked in the eye. 
And here is the vast earth, unbroken and untainted. 

The growth of European culture was infected with the 
malignant tumor of increasing destructiveness, and this cancer 
has wasted and poisoned its substance. All seemed ordered for 
the best—knowledge, law, social welfare. But the heart stood 
still; injustice was tolerated; misery went unnoticed so long 
as it did not settle before one’s own doorstep. A perverted 
science imagined that bacteriology and technology could of 
themselves mean progress, without requiring moral control. 
Thus the peaceful stores of civilization were turned into 
terrible arsenals of explosives in the hands of criminals. 

I have now been in America for five years. I miss the 

marketplaces, the leafy woods, the Gothic cathedrals, the 
little taverns. I miss my language and the emotional short- 
hand by means of which people who have grown up in the 
same familiar space establish unspoken contact. But my eyes 
have grown used to the vast spaces, to the new dimensions, 
to the continent without armed boundaries which is North 
America. I am beginning to forget my fatherland. 
It is becoming clearer and clearer that I can never go back 
“over there.” I would no longer be able to bear the fear, the 
narrow, stuffy atmosphere, the sorrow, the evil old-man’s 
conscience that distorts the face of Europe. For I no longer 
think in terms of Germany—I think of Europe when I visual- 
ize my lost homeland. From this distance the continent 
shrinks into a unity and identity I never felt before. There 
ace distinctions in aggressiveness, in stupidity, in bloodlust; 
but there is only a single great mass of suffering and op- 
pressed people whose common lot it is to share and decide 
the destiny of that unhappy continent, its recovery or its 
decline. ; 

The splendor and power of Europe were nourished by the 
“tribute of weaker and more peaceable groups of nations. All 
‘that the earth brought forth streamed into it to be processed 
and redistributed. But today there are few countries left in 
‘the world without industries of their own. The exploited 
peoples will no longer tolerate colonial slavery. The airplane, 
the radio, agricultural chemistry, and medicine have sharply 
circumscribed the exigencies of climate and geography. 

a (Continued on page #92) 
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Special library rate, $3.00 
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The American Journal of Nursing shows the part 
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GERTRUDE STEIN AGENCY, 64 West 48th 
Street, New York. Group work, recreation. 


settlement, secretarial openings. 


—ANNOUNCING 


a new personnel service specializing in al! forms 

of social work 
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cottage 


parents—social workers—recreation 
supervisors—playground directors —teachers— 
secretaries with social work experience. 
Many openings in Mid-West. 
Register now 
SOCIAL AGENCY PLACEMENT SERVICE 
381 Fourth Avenue Room {101 New York 


WORKERS WANTED 


DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENT and Case 
Worker Wanted: A Southern, State-wide 
child placing agency desires experienced, 
trained case worker and executive to act as 
District Superintendent. Must have had 
social work education, child placing experi- 
ence, general children’s casework experience. 
A suitable salary with permanent employ- 
ment assured right person. Write to FCM, 
c/o 7757 Survey. 


WANTED: Medical social service worker. 
State-wide children’s organization. 7750 
Survey 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR of small Commu- 
nity Center desires change, Group Worker 


of wide experience and training. Graduate 
work at New York School. Member of 
N.A.J.C.W. 7755 Survey. 


NEGRO PhD. now teaching wishes permanent 
work with boys or young men, anywhere in 
the U. S. 7748 Survey. 


EXPERIENCED teacher of English and social 
case work executive desires teaching position 
in college. Attractive personality. Member of 
AASW. 7758 Survey. 


SOCIAL WORKER 


(woman) — Masters in 
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WHAT WILL HAPPEN 


—consult your bookseller, who knows every 
book published on the subject and can help 
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Special articles, theses, speeches, papers. Re- 
search, revision, bibliographies, etc. Over 
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Sociology and graduate training in Social fessional persons. Prompt service extended. S 
Work, now employed case work in group AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 516 
work agency, desires change. Not limited Fifth Avenue, New York, Noo. » 4 
geographically. 7759 Survey. : : 

BOYS WORKER, available immediately. Post 

graduate courses case work, group work, SITUATIONS WANTED 

mental hygiene. Supervisory experience in —- 


Settlements, Boy Scouting, Play School, Camp- 
ing. References. 7760 Survey. 


WOMAN, American M.S.W. degree. 
gree, practice, research in Europe. Fluent 
knowledge of several foreign languages. Seeks 
position in social work field, preferably South 
or West. References. 7756 Survey. 


Statistician and Analyst with proven ability in 
organization and administration wants respon- 
sible position by October. Resourceful, co- 
operative, energetic. Unusual experience. Ex- 
cellent references. 7761 Survey. 


WOMAN agericulturist, thoroughly experienced 
in all phases of horticulture, livestock, and 
dairy management, and expert in making use 
of agricultural projects as education and 
therapy, seeks opening in progressive chil- 
dren’s, girls’, or women’s institution. 7763 
Survey. 


Legal de- 


SERVICE, FOR SALE 


Dependable, experienced, social Analyst, wauts 
to do your extra jobs at own office. Collection, 
compilation, and analysis of data; planning 
and preparing statistical tables or reports; 
coding; checking; editing; indexing; library 
research. No job too small or too large. 
Mutually agreeable rates. Superior references. 
Mary Chantler Hubbard, Thornycroft, Garth ~ 
Road, Scarsdale, N. Y.—Telephone: Scarsdale ~ 
3159-J, evenings (or call Advertising Depart- 
ment, Algonquin 4-7490). 


ADMINISTRATIVE Assistant now employed 
Midwest seeks position preferably in East. Ex- 
perienced in community organization. Flair for ~ 
writing. Previous work experience in New 
York, Georgia and West Virginia. 7762 Survey. 
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The main traffic arteries at sea, on land, and in the air, 
spanned in a few days travel, today run between New York 
and Montreal, Vancouver and San Francisco, Tokio, Nagasaki, 
Omsk, Moscow, Shanghai, Colombo, Alexandria, Berlin, 
Paris, and London. Unquestionably any political power to 
come will try to seize possession of these pathways, for good 


or for evil. 


_This ring around the globe, from which the magic forces 
of human enterprise and human culture radiate into the 
farthest corners and dead-end streets, must not be surrendered 
to the arbitrary tyranny of gangsters. This band of steel that 
holds the world together runs through the heart of America. 
As I see it, America is the precious stone in this ring, harbor- 
ing in its soil all the goods and opportunities Nature can 
create, a land speaking a single tongue and professing a 
common political ideology, a land in which freedom and the 
pursuit of happiness become realities under democracy. 
_Freedom is no paradise. It is filled with danger; without 
aim or order it becomes chaotic anarchy. There is much 
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our bread, learn the language, understand our environment. 
True, the longing and sadness in our breasts are unde 
standable. Our arrogance is not. We are, after all, rescued _ 
fugitives. We stand in an awakening world that’ heretofore 
was strange to us. We have the good fortune to stand by the 
side of our friends instead of bearing the yoke of our enemies. 
Our place is here. We must make greater sacrifices, must be 
bolder and more steadfast than our new neighbors. Only then 
can we salvage our past, as Europeans. 
(In answering advertisements please mention Survey GRAPHIC) 


chaos in America at this time. There is a strong and justified 
contempt and distrust of European doctrines. There is fear 
lest the United States, too, shall fall victim to them. A natural — 
selfishness seeks to prevent Americans from surrendering the 
irresponsible, happy phase of growth for the burdens and— 
duties of maturity. But this crisis of adulthood is a familiar 
and an unavoidable biological process, whether it affects an 
individual or a nation. America’s struggle is an awakening © 
to its historic world responsibility. ; 

We, the emigres, have arrived here in the hour of decision. 
We have our own urgent, wretched problems. We must earn — 
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